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TERMS: $1.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1.90; 3 for $2.75; 5 for 84.00; 
10 or more, 75 cts. each. Single num- 
ber, 5cts. Additions to clubs may be 
made at club rates. Above are all to 
be sent to ONE POSTOFFICKE. 


THE NEXT NATIONAL CONVENTION. | 


PARTICULARS FROM THE PRESIDENT IN REGARD | 
TO RALLROAD RATES, BOARDING AND LODGING, 
PLACE OF MEETING, ETC. 


OR some time past T have been corresponding 
with the four traffic associations that embrace 

the railroads of the U 
reduced rates for those attending the meeting 

of the North American Bee-Keepers’ Society, 

to be held here on the 3d, 4th, and 5th of next month, 
and have just received the last reply. 
will return those in attendance at one-third fare, if 
they have paid full regular rates in going to the 
convention, and hold a certificate to that effect. 
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Established in 18732. 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 


A. 1. ROOT, MEDINA, OHIO. 


| and lodging for from 25 cts. up. 


| class hotels, and the rates are frequently such that 


. 8. and Canada, to secure | only a few take advantage of them, the remainder 


| rates, 80 that the social part of the convention is 
All the roads’ | 
| 


| the hall of the House of Representatives, at 11 


| o’clock A. M., Oct. 3, and I shall try to be prepared to 
But as three of the passenger associations require | 


that 100 tickets be bought and signed by the Secre- | 


tary of the N. A. B. K. Soc’y, in order to have 
reduced rates, I do not think it advisable to do any 
thing further about the matter. 

Most of those who will attend will be within the 
reach of reduced rates to the Ohio Centennial 
Exposition. Let each one intending to attend the 
convention inquire at his railroad station about 
rates to the centennial; and if there is no reduction 
from that station, buy a round-trip ticket to the 
nearest large town or city, and there buy a round- 
trip ticket to the centennial. Most if not all such 
tickets will have a ticket attached that will give one 
admission to the centennial grounds. If the holder 
does not care to use it, it can be disposed of for 
what it cost. I don’t know the rates from New York, 
Toronto, St. Louis, Chicago, Louisville, etc., but ex- 
cursions are coming every week. The fare from 


| $2.55 for an excursion ticket, which was 
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No. 18 


Clubs to different postoffices, NOT LESS 
than 9 cts.each. Sent postpaid, in the 
U. 8. and Canadas, To all other coun- 
tries of the Universal_Postal Union, 18 
cts. per year extra. To all countries 
not of the U. P. U., 42 cts. per year extra. 


Toledo, O., to Columbus (124 miles) is and will be 
$2.50, round trip. 

No reduced rates for board and lodging have been 
made as yet; but good meais can be had for 25 cts., 
It has been cus- 
tomary to get reduced rates at what are called first- 


preferring to secure equally good accommoda- 
tions at other hotels and boarding-houses at cheaper 


divided. 
The convention will meet in the State House, in 


refer all delegates to good lodging and boarding 
places, at rates that will best suit their pocket- 
books, and then all can make the place of meeting 
‘headquarters ”’ for the social part. The Secretary 
has charge of the programme. 

A. B. MASON, Pres’t N. A. B. K. Soc’y. 

Centennial Grounds, Columbus, O., Sept. 8, 1888. 

I will add to the above, that sometimes it 
is profitable to buy excursion tickets where 
you are going only one way. One of our 
men who runs the machinery for making 
section boxes wanted to go to Columbus 
Monday morning, but did not intend to re- 
turn with the excursion; he therefore paid 


considerably less than the fare one way ; and 
when he arrived in Columbus he easily sold 
the return part of the ticket for one dollar. 
With the great attractions that are to be 
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found on the grounds, aside from bee culture, 
it seems to us it will pay most of the bee- 
men of Ohio, if not adjoining States, to be 
prepared to be on hand during the three 
days mentioned above. 
: ni ~<apeieliaatinans 
THE WALKING STICK. 
MIMICKRY IN" NATURE. 


R. F. A. GEMMILL, Stratford, Ontario, sends 
an insect with the question: 

“Dear Professor:—Whatisit? I found itin 

the bush.” 

Take a gray Stick, put four long stick-like 
legs on it, append two long antennx, some eyes and 
juws, and you have his honor, the walking stick; 
or, if you wish a more dignified name, here you 
have it: Diapheromera femorata. The walking 
sticks live in the forest, and eat vegetation. They 
illustrate mimickry excellently well. In childhood 
they are green, and always rest on the green leaves. 
With age they become gray, when they are found 
adhering to the twigs, though they look so like the 
twigs on which they rest that usually they are not 
found These insects drop their large eggs from 
trees in autumn, and are so thick at times that the 
falling of the eggs reminds one of the patter of 
raindrops on the dry leaves. The egg has a curious 
lid which is pushed open by the young when it is 
ready to slip out into the world. 

This walking stick belongs to the same order as 
the “praying mantis,’ which it resembles some- 
what. The mantis I have illustrated and described 
in Bee-Keeper’s Guide, as it is an enemy of our 
bees. A. J. Cook. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 
a 

A LITTLE GROWL. 


ANSWERING QUESTIONS OVER AND OVER AGAIN, 
THAT HAVE ALREADY BEEN ANSWERED 
THROUGH JOURNALS AND TEXT- 

BOOKS. 











EING tired and somewhat worn out to-day, I 
feel like talking alittle plainly if not cross- 
ly to those of our brethren to whom it may 
apply. I am not always cross and fretful, 
for even the worst of us are said to have our 

good points, 80 I may not suppose I am an excep- 

tion to the general rule; but a strain upon me, 
along the line of answering questions for years, 
has at last decided me to speak out what is in my 
heart, about something which I think ought not so to 
be. So far, I believe, I have answered every ques- 
tion ever asked me, no matter how many times I 
had answered it privately or publicly before, nor 
whether I considered it of importance or not; 
neither have I refused to do the best I could for the 
asker, even if he did forget to put in any stamps 
for reply, and mixed the questions up with a host 
of other matter, so that I had to read over from one 
to four, and sometimes ten sheets of closely writ- 
ten matter to pick out these questions. Now, my 
growl is to be in the shape of a little instruction to 
those who ask questions of those who correspond 
for GLBANINGS and the other bee-papers, to see 
if a different state of affairs can not be brought 
about. In the first place, dear reader, try to re- 
member what you read, and have some means of 
referring to the articles you wish, or think you 
may wish to know more about in the future— 








a reference-book, such as I have described in 
GLEANINGS, being as convenient as any thing I 
know of for this purpose, by the use of which I can 
turn to any article written during the last five 
years which I thought might be of use tome. By 
this means you can find the most of what you want 
to know in a moment or two, instead of writing a 
long letter to some one, consuming your time and 
bothering the one you write to. 

Again, an article on any subject partly or wholly 
exhausts the subject on which it is written, while 
at best you can expect to get only very short re- 
plies to your questions when answered privately. 
IT have had questions enough asked in one letter, 
which, if answered as fully as I write an article for 
these pages, would amount to more than all I write 
for GLEANINGS in one year; yet the asker wished 
me to answer every question explicitly and plainly. 
Secondly, if you are the one to be benefited, don’t 
ask the ‘‘ benefiter” to pay the expense of benefit- 
ing you; or, in other words, if you are to be benefit- 
ed, don’t fail to put in postage-stamps enough to 
make good the actual outlay that the answerer 
must be to by way of postage and stationery. This 
may seem to be asmall matter to you; but when 
your letter, and twenty others, reach some tired 
person on a sultry evening, all containing no 
stamps, and he hasto sit up long after the family 
are in bed, trying to please you by answering them, 
he will be more of a saint than most of us are if he 
does not feel a little ugly when he comes to stamp 
ail of those envelopes which he has furnished, at 
the midnight hour. Isit not enough that he spends 
his time for you—time when nature requires that 
he be in bed—without having to foot the bill of the 
whole thing? Keeping a little track of this matter 
forthe past five years, I find that, on an average, 
about one in five put in a stamp fora reply, while 
one out of fifty will put in two stamps, with an ex- 
ceptional one in about 200 who will put in 10 to 25 
cents. Nearly all of these questions tell of how 
much good the writer's articles have done them, 
which, of course, pleases the one receiving such 
letters; for who does not like to know that they are 
of some use inthe world? But this will hardly pay 
the bill if it happens to come at atime when the 
last sixpence has been used to pay postage on 
somebody’s letter before it; and if you have receiv- 
ed benefit free from the writer before, there is on 
you a special obligation to make good to him the 
postage on the benefit you now expect to receive. 

What has compelled me to write on this postage 
matter is, that of late [have received several let- 
ters asking questions, with no stamp inclosed, nor 
any thing of the kind, asking me not to reply by 
postal card, for, said they, we do not wish the in- 
structions given us read by the postmaster or 
others aboutus. This “ riled’’ me, for such selfish- 
ness is in no way excusable. 

Thirdly, there is one way of asking questions 
which I am always pleased to reply to. Bearing in 
mind the point of asking no question that you can 
readily find printed information about, and inclos- 
ing postage for the reply, put your questions on a 
separate sheet of paper, numbering them and leav- 
ing space immediately under each for the reply, 
the space being governed by the length of the re- 
ply you think will be necessary to be given. In 
this way you have your question and reply all to- 
gether, which is much more convenient for you, 
and saves the writer from writing out your ques- 
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tion, and answering it besides. Many questions can 
be just as effectually answered by yes or no, yet the 
answers to such, without the questions, would be 
of no use to any one. When thus sent, letters ex- 
plaining the circumstances are gladly read, ans- 
wers cheerfully appended to each question, and the 
sheet returned to the writer. 

While growling, | wish to speak of another mat- 
ter, which is about ordering queens. If you can 
not take the advertiser’s prices given in the bee- 
papers, sending the money and waiting his time, 
send for his circular before ordering, to see if you 
cap come to his terms of sale, as all advertisers of 
queens advertise circulars, 1 believe. If you can 
not conform to the rules of his circular, try some 
one else whose terms are compatible with your 
wants. Some things the past season have been 
very annoying, the following instance being given 
to show what I mean. A party orders a queen, but 
puts in no money, saying that, if the queen can not 
be sent by return mail, he wants the order sent to 
another party (he naming them), no stamp being 
inclosed for sending the order as requested. On 
the corner of the sheet, reference is given to a 
bank, but we have no time to write the bank if we 
send the queen by return mail; besides, we say in 
our circular, ‘* Terms cash,’’ so we write we can not 
send the queen without the cash. The result isa 
terrible blowing-up, telling us how much we have 
injured him, threatening to do all he can to banish 
us from the business, saying he does not pay for 
any thing till he sees it, and asking why we did not 
torward the order to the party named, if we could 
not fill it. I will say no more. Brethren, let us do 
as we would be done by. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


Friend D., your pegeemions are excellent. 
I would, however, bid you be not weary in 
well doing. Perhaps one reason why you 
get so many questions is because people 
have learned by years of experience that 
Bro. Doolittle is very prompt in his corres- 
pondence. He answers everybody, reason- 
able or unreasonable, in some shape or oth- 
er, almost by return mail. Let me suggest, 
that those who ask these questions that 
have been answered so many times, very 
often never see a bee-book nor a bee-jour- 
nal, and they have to get started some way or 
other. There is one point you touch on that 
has given us a good deal of trouble. A 
great many people we never heard of, and 
of whom we ean find no record, order goods 
without saying a word about pay at all, and 
seem surprised that they do not get them 
by return mail. <A _ better class have 
thought enough to give us reference. But 
these good people a good many times also 
ask for goods by return mail. Now, refer- 
ence is a good thing, but it is not all-suffi- 
cient. A few months ago a firm out west 
corresponded considerably about buying 
toward a thousand dollars’ worth of maple 
sugar and syrup. Finally they gave us an 
order. It all looked business-like and 
straight, and they gave reference in their 
order to a well-known firm of excellent 
standing. We were almost on the point of 
sending the goods, as they were in a great 
hurry for immediate shipment. We finally 
decided to ask this firm they referred to, 
what they knew about the other firm.{}To 





my great surprise, the reply came that they 
had just started in business, had little or no 
means, and that their past record was by no 
means first class. Now, I will tell you how 
to get goods by the first train, even if you 
have not got the money just then by you. 
Take your letter to your postmaster, station 
agent, or banker, and ask him to please 
write you a brief recommend, signing his 
name to it. If this is too much trouble, 
you — have no right to call names, 
and write abusively to the man who re- 
fuses to trust you. The records of our 
ledgers show pretty unmistakably that the 
man who takes offense because you refuse 
to trust him is not worthy of trust. and he is 
seldom worthy of being considered a gentle- 
man. In writing to a business establish- 
ment that has every arrangement for ans- 
wering questions in regard to business, it is 
not always necessary to inclose a stamp; 
but the person who would write to friend 
Doolittle, asking him questions in regard to 
bee culture, without the very small courte- 
sy of a ae or, better still, a stamped en- 
velope, hardly deserves a prompt answer. 


rr oo 
A CORRECTION. 





POUDER’S OPEN-SIDE SECTION NOT A NEW THING; 
ADJUSTABLE SIDE CASES PREFERRED. 


RIEND ROOT:—My attention is called to an 
article in GLEANINGS, page 514, headed, ** An- 
other Open-side Section,’’ in which the ad- 
vantages and disadvantages of a so-called 
new style of side-entrance section are set 

forth at length. Now, friend Root, when I tell you 
that I have manufactured several hundred thou- 
sand of this style of sections in the last six years, 
and have shipped the same to many different States, 
I think you will agree with me that it is a mistake 
to call it a new style of section; and as I have sent 
you my circular year after year, containing a cut 
and description, and also samples of the same from 
time to time, Il am nota little surprised that you 
speak of it as something new. I have used perhaps 
fifty thousand of these sections in my own apiaries, 
but without separators, and can recommend them 
as superior to the common style when supers with- 
out adjustable sides are used; but in localities 
where bee-glue is plentiful, and especially where a 
bee-space is not used above the sections, the side 
passages will often be more or less filled with glue. 
I have used the common style of side-opening sec- 
tions to some extent in cases with adjustable side, 
and have no fault to find with them, except that 
the corner projections are apt to split off, and the 
side opening to be filled with glue where the sec- 
tions meet the ends of the super. 

There is still another style of side-opening section 
that suits me better than either of the above, made 
with a bottom entrance the whole length of the 
section, and with side passages not over one and a 
half inches wide, and with only three entrances in- 
stead of four, for the end tiers. 

ANOTHER ADJUSTABLE SIDE SUPER. 

In regard to supers, I wish to say that I can’t un- 
derstand how any intelligent, practical bee-keeper 
can find use for any other than those having ad- 
justable sides, after having once tried both sorts. TI 
will venture to give you an idea of the one that I 
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prefer, out of many that I have used or seen. Two 
opposite corners are halved together and securely 
nailed. The other two, like Foster’s, are mitered 
but not nailed, being joined by a sort of hinge clasp 
made of heavy hoop iron. A piece about six and a 
half or seven inches !ong, bent in the center toa 
right angle. and pierced close to one end with a 
hole, and at the other with a slot 4 wide by % long, 
as shown in the cut at the corner of the super 
shell A. 





BYRON WALKER’S ADJUSTABLE CASE, WITH 
CLAMPING ARRANGEMENT. 


Two wire fence-staples, small size, complete the 
device. The one is used to hinge the clasp to one 
eorner of the super, at the end pierced with a 
hole; the other is driven into the side of the super, 
in the right position to receive the slotted end of 
the clasp when hinged to the corresponding end. 
It should project about ,, of aninch. A small gim- 
let is required in putting in these staples to avoid 
splitting. Seven-eighths-inch stuff is the right thick- 
ness for the super,in order to have the staples 
clinch nicely. When the clasp is put on right, there 
will be about 3, of an inch play atthe corner. A 
six-penny wire nail is used to secure the clasp when 
the crate is filled. The crate rests on a honey-board 
having a bee-space on its upper side. The sections 
are supported at the ends of the super in the usual 
way, but U tins are used instead of T tins—the U 
tins, by the way, resting upon the slats of the hon- 
ey-board. As these U tins are kept in position by 
means of wire nails pressed between the rows of 
sections, the super can be readily reversed. By 
using one separator through the center of the su- 
per, I have also a very handy arrangement for re- 
versing sections so as to bring unfinished ones to 
the center of the super, and at the same time coun- 
teract the tendency to bulge the outside sections. 

The clamping arrangement is essentially as fol- 
lows: The bolted blocks, D D, etc., are each parallel 
to the one opposite and at right angles to those adja- 
cent, and far enough apart to inclose the super 
shell, and allow %-inch play. The two beveled 
blocks, C C, are made of hard wood, as are also the 
beveled wedge pieces, D D, and all have the same 
bevel, % inch. The inside dimensions of the super 
are, of course, a Jittle less than the surface covered 
by the sections intended to fill it; and as the wedges 
are % inch thick at the thinnest ends, there is about 
‘4g inch to wedge upon. The blocks must be short 
enough not to interfere with the strap-iron corner 
fasteners while clamping. By making the inside 
length of the honey-boards % inch less than that of 
the super, the end tin supports can be dispensed 
with (I find they hinder rapid work in filling su- 
pers); but in tiering up it is necessary to use a bee- 
space support at one end of the upper super, the 
other end resting on that of the one beneath. 

Perhaps the chief objection that can be urged 





against the use of this style of super, you have al- 
ready mentioned—that arising from the variation 
in the width of sections. I find that, if the sections 
are pressed close together after the super is filled, 
by using the side-wedge the sections that cause the 
trouble (commonly but few) can be readily detect- 
ed. These can usually be so interchanged as to 
make every thing tight; but itisa good plan to 
have a portion of the sections previously assorted 
as to width, by passing between two parallel strips 
fastened securely at the proper distance apart. 
Sometimes it is only necessary to exchange or 
plane down one or more sections of an outside tier. 
In this connection I would say that I find it very 
desirable to have my sections glued at all corners, 
and put together on a section-former. By using a 
lamp stove, three persons can put them together 
as fast as two can without gluing, and it pays in 
more ways than one. BYRON WALKER. 
Capac, Mich., July 10, 1888. 


Accept our thanks, friend W.; but if you 
will turn to page 514, you will see that we 
do not say a new open-side section, although 
perhaps our language may imply it. e 
find by referring to the catalogue you send, 
that you made the same or very similar sec- 
tions as long ago as you state. It may seem 
a little strange to you that we overlooked it; 
but with the hundreds of price lists that 
come to us annually it is almost impossible 
to scrutinize them carefully, and to note the 
new improvements that they may contain. 
If you sent samples at the time, we presume 
we failed to appreciate their point. Your 
surplus arrangement is somewhat of a com- 
bination of the one recently brought out by 
D. A. Jones, and the one recommended by 
Oliver Foster. The U tins may be better 
than the T tins in point of propolis. in that 
they form a knife-edge contact for the sec- 
tions which they support; but they do not 
and can not, like the T tins, support separa- 
tors independently of the case itself. These 
U tins, however, allow the sections to come 
in contact end for end. This is quite an ad- 
vantage, indeed a necessity, with open-side 
sections. You say your case allows of an 
eighth of an inch play. Before us is a T su- 

er of sections. When the latter were put 
in they just filled the case, without any 
room to spare. Afteralapse of about two 
weeks the six rows have so shrunk as to al- 
low a quarter of an inch play. If your case 
allows but an eighth of an inch, it seems to 
us that sometimes you would be bothered 
with shrinkage of at least an eighth of an 
inch, no matter how you manipulate, and the 
sections would be as loose as in an ordina 
case. As long as basswood sections will 
shrink to such an_ extent. will not such 
shrinkage largely if not altogether defeat 
the object of compression? and if it does, 
nei go to the expense of making side and 
end compressing cases? It is true, such 
cases may facilitate the removal of sections, 
but we doubt if such removal can be effect- 
ed any quicker than from the T super, a la 
Miller. These suggestions are not made for 
the sake of argument or for the sake of 
proving that the adjustable side case is of 
no practical utility, but to get at the truth. 
Perhaps friends Walker and Foster will 
prove we are all wrong, 
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GETTING BEES OUT OF SECTIONS. 





A GOOD SUGGESTION FROM DR. C. C, MILLER. 


AVING finished taking off supers with more 
satisfaction than ever before, particularly 
in the out-apiaries, I will describe the bee- 
escape used, and the manner of using it. 
As usual it is nothing original, but a mere 

copy of Mr. Root’s open-topped tent, only on a 
smaller scale. I do not think it better, under all 
circumstances, than every thing else; but for 
those not having other conveniences, it offers, at a 
trifle of labor and expense, a very satisfactory 
means of getting bees out of sections; and for get- 
ting alarge number of supers cleared in as short 
time as possible, as is desirable in an out-apiary, I 
know nothing equal to it. 

Take two pieces of No. 14 wire (lighter wire may 
do as well), each 3 ft.6in. long; straighten them, 
and bend each in the form of a loop at the middle, 
so that the ends of the two legs of each piece shall 
stand apart a foot ora little more as shown. The 
loop may be % of an inch to an inch in length. 
The two legs must be carefully measured; and if 
not exactly equal in length, the longer must be cut 
off. Itis notimportant that the two pieces be ex- 
actly equal in length, only the two legs of cach 
piece. Now put the loop of one piece through the 
loop of the other, and stand the four legs at the in- 
side corners of a T super upon the sections, as 
shown in cut. This makes the framework of our 
little tent complete. Now for the cover. 





MILLER’S BEE-ESCAPE. 


Take % of a yard of mosquito-netting. If wider 
than 144, cut it to that width, and then fold it dou- 
ble, making a square. Sew up one side, beginning 
at the folded corner, then clip off with the scissors 
the folded corner where it is sewed, so that the cut 
part shall be less than an inch across. Better have 
it too small than too large, for it can easily be en- 
larged. Now put the netting over the wires, and 
see that the hole at the top is large enough for two or 
three bees to pass out atatime. That’s all; andif 
there are any bees in the super they can get out at 








the top, but no bee will think of getting in so high 
up. Of course, the arrangement can be made dif- 
ferently, so asto fit other than a T super. Possi- 
bly it may be desirable to fasten or weight down 
the sides of the little tent, but so far I have not 
found it necessary. Five or six supers may be 
piled up and a little tent put on top, and I have 
had good success piling them nine high. Don’t un- 
derstand me to say 1 would take asuper from a 
hive and put on the little tent without having 
smoked out most of the bees before taking from 
the hive. If all the bees were left in the super, 1 
think the youngest would not find their way back 
to their own hive. 

To-day, July 31, Itook off the last supers at the 
Wilson apiary, and it may interest you to know 
just how it was done. My assistant, Emma, played 
the smoker constantly, leaving me free to work 
without hindrance. First she gave a puff at the 
entrance of the hive, while I with a cold-chisel 
took off the super cover; and as I raised it, Emma 
began playing on the super. The smoker was kept 
in constant motion back and forth, not from side to 
side, but lengthwise of the sections; for in this way 
fully three times as much smoke will go down into 
the sections as if the smoker were moved crosswise. 
For this first one I must wait just a little time for 
the bees to get down, then the cold-chise! is slipped 
under the super, and it is removed. Immediately 
Emma turns her attention to the next hive, taking 
off the cover and smoking the super, while with 
brush in hand I take the super of the first hive, 
brush off the bottom, and place it on a super cover 
lying upside down on the ground, and I prefer it 
shall be out in the hot sun—it was directly in the 
sun to-day, with 98° in the shade; then I throw over 
it a cloth to keep out the robbers, go back and pry 
up the honey-board of the first hive, so the bees 
will have time to clean the honey off it before it is 
taken from the hive, and then take off the second 
super. When! had madea pile six or more high I 
pitched a tent on the top and started a new pile. 
Four piles were thus made. We had only four 
tents. Then we took off the honey-boards, and did 
some other work, and by the time we were ready to 
load the supers on the wagon, the bees were out. 


SHIRTS FOR BEE-KEEPERS. 

I have never been able to find a woolen shirt 

suitable for bee-work. They are all too dark, in- 

viting stings; and if Ernest has found just the 

right thing, let him describe explicitly what it is, or, 
better still, furnish bee-keepers’ shirts for sale. 


Marengo, Ill., July 31, 1888. C. C. MILLER. 


Friend M., I believe you have struck on 
a good idea. There is no doubt at all but 
that it will work perfectly, and will answer 
as good or better purpose than a bee-tent. 
Although you disclaim originality for the 
invention, you deserve a good deal of credit 
for putting an old idea in so practical a form. 
Just as soon as [ read your article | had a 
bee-escape made, set it over a T super, and 
photographed it. The result is the engrav- 
ing shown above. To provide agaiust the 

ssibility of bees crawling up the sides of 
he super and under the bottom fringe, we 
sewed in a rubber cord, the same as is done 
sometimes in bee-veils. This made the bot- 
tom of the fringe elastic, so it could be 
stretched over the super. It adds to its cost 
but little, and when robbers are bad it might 
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be quite an advantage. I feel sure that its 
simplicity and cheapness of construction 
will commend themselves to the practical 
apiarist. It can be very easily folded up 
into a nice little bundle, so as to take as lit- 
tle space as possible when the apiarist gathers 
together his implements for a trip to one of 
his out-apiaries.—As to the underwear, I 
(Ernest) use an ordinary undershirt, half 
wool and half cotton. You see assume the 
dignity of a white shirt, because Iam among 
the bees only a part of the time. If I were 
among the bees the entire season | should 
wear a colored cotton shirt over the under- 
shirt. By the way, friend Miller, I have 
been wondering if you have begun wearing 
woolen shirts for summer work among the 
bees ; and, if so, how you liked them. 


—>———$$$$<$— a 
A SHORT LETTER FROM ITALY. 





ALSO SOMETHING FURTHER IN REGARD TO MR. 
WM. M. HOGE. 


F not mistaken, in June Ist GLEANINGS you ask- 
ed about Mr. Hoge, a California bee-keeper. 
Well, I made his acquaintance in 1884 in Lon- 
don. I mail you the pamphlet he had distribut- 
ed that year at the Health Exhibition, London, 

to advertise his honey; but some one who went to 
call for him in 1885 wrote to me here at home that 
his office was shut up, and that people had said that 
he was broken up. That is the last news I had of 
that gentleman. Inclosed please find also a cut 
from the Standard of the same year, which speaks, 
or, better, mentions, Mr. Hoge. F. MALORY. 
Luserna, San Giovanni, Italy, July 31, 1888. 
Many thanks, friend M., for your kind 
words and kind letter; also for the little 
re gg _ send us, published by Mr. 
Ioge. I will explain to our readers, that this 
pamphlet is a very attractive book of 25 
pages, with illuminated cover, and contains 
the pictures alluded to in our editorial (see p. 
364), Hoge’s California Hoarhound Apiary. 
The pictures give a vast amount of infor- 
mation, and the book also contains much on 
bee culture, written in an exceedingly in- 
teresting and attractive style. But the sad- 
dest thing about it is, that poor friend Hoge 
seems to think falsehood more effective in 
building up a business than plain solid 
truth. As an illustration, he has taken a 
picture from our A B C book, representing 
a California apiary. It is the one where 
some boys are eating watermelons, on a long 
semicircle of hives, with the bees for a fore- 
ground. The real title of the picture in the 
A B C beok is ‘** Cogswell’s Apiary, Los 
Angeles, California,’ edition of 1886. Now, 
friend Hoge has taken this very picture— 
poenave 5 pe by photo-engraving, and la- 
eled it ‘‘ Hoarhound Apiary.”’ The whole 
book is an advertisement of his hoarhound 
honey. The description intimates that he 
has control or charge of 12,000 colonies of 
bees, and that 120 hands are employed to 
operate the hives. No wonder the poor fel- 
low was shortly afterward broken up, as 
friend Malory tells us. The finest talents 
the world ever saw, with any amount of 
capital to start with, could only end in ship- 
wreck where falsehood is used for a founda- 
tion stone. 





ARRANGEMENT OF HIVES UNDER 
SHADE-TREES. 





CARNIOLANS AND VEILS. 





S there isa good deal being said just now, or 
has been recently, on the subject of bee- 
veils, and illustrations of sundry bee-yards 
appearing in GLEANINGS; and as you area 
stickler for plain substantial things, and an 

enemy of much fussing and machinery, I think my 
style of bee-yard would please you, and especially 
those who have to work out in the broiling sun 
stooping over hives. 

Dr. Miller’s idea of trees in the bee-yard is on the 
right line for both comfort and convenience, if 
properly systematized. Broad-topped, low-branch- 
ing trees are best; and if the bee-keeper happens 
to have such on his lawn or yard, he can utilize 
them at once. A_ broad-topped, low-branching 
apple-tree is probably best. If a bee-yard were be- 
ing laid out for the purpose of having trees for 
shade, the trees should be planted fifty feet apart 
inthe row; and the rows,if more than one, fifty 
feet from each other, the trees planted quincunx. 

TO LAY OUT THE YARD. 

Suppose the tree’s furthest point of branches is 
ten feet from the trunk. Double a strong cord 
round the trunk, which will reach as far as the 
outer tip of the branches, and, with a sharpened 
stick, describe a circle round the tree. Divide the 
circle into five or six feet sections, or the distance 
you wish your hives to stand apart. They may be 
placed closer than when in long straight rows. 
Place the front of the alighting-boards on this cir- 
cle at the distance determined upon apart, facing 
out. The morning and afternoon sun will strike 
the hives, and in the heat of the day they will all be 
in the shade, just when they need shade. The bee- 
keeper can work all day in the shade, while the 
bees fly outward, neither interfering with the 
actions of the other. In the spring, before the 
trees leave out, the hives will be in the sun the en- 
tire day, as they ought tobe. A tree of the above 
size would accommodate 10 hives on 6-ft. spaces, or 


12 on 5-feet spaces. 
BEE-VEILS. 


Those who have occasion to use veils a great 
deal should by all means have Carniolan queens. 
These bees to handle are almost as safe as though 
they were stingless. The bee-keeper can open the 
hives, shake the bees on the ground if he likes, 
blow them off the combs with his breath, and they 
will stand it all good-naturedly, making no attempt 
to fly or sting, and this without using smoke, veil, 
or gloves, and when there is adearth of honey too. 
In honey gathering merits, the Carniolan is equal 
to the Italian. They are a black, or dark race, but 
readily distinguished from the German bee, being 
of a dark steel gray, with white hairy rings, and 
very transparent wings. The best remedy for the 
veil nuisance is the bee that seldom or never re- 
quires a veil. My bees are Italians, but they will 
not be after this season. E. BE. Ewina. 

Rising Sun, Md. 

Friend E., your ideas in regard to shade 
are good, and, so far as I know, original. 
An orchard answers very nicely when the 
trees are very small ; but when they get large, 
the bees are often deprived of the sun when 
they need it. Your plan, however, of ae 
the trees 50 feet apart, I should think migh 
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answer et nicely.—I suppose you know you 
are giving the Carniolans a pretty big recom- 
mend. e find them gentle enough, but 
they do not gather any thing like as much 
honey, according to the number of bees. 
Perhaps your strain is a better one, and may 
be ours was an exceedingly poor one; but 
the queen came from Frank Benton himself, 
and she was a selected queen at that. 


oo 


MRS. CHADDOCK’S REPORT OF THE 
BASSWOOD BLOOM. 





FIRST HOPING, THEN DOUBTING, THEN DESPAIR. 





RIEND ROOT:—I always smile when I read 
your foot-notes to my letters. You do not 
suppose—you can not suppose—that I spend 
all my time working with or crying over the 
bees. Sometimes I forget that I have any 

bees. When Minnie came home from her school 
she brought four new dresses for me to make; then 
Jessie wanted to go to the institute with Minnie, 
and she had to have two dresses made. There 
were just nine days for me to make the six dresses 
(and the other things) in. The girls did all the oth- 
er work, and I sat in the parlor and sewed from 
daylight till dark, with the exception of an hour’s 
rest after dinner. We had harvest hands and visit- 
ors and book-agents and beggars and tramps. 
One day the clock was too slow, and every thing 
was late, and the men came in before the meals 
were ready, and had to sit around and whistle 
awhile. The next day the whole family turned the 
clock forward, and every thing was too fast. I sat 
and sewed through it all, never going near the 
kitchen, except to meals, for the whole nine days. 
And what do you think happened in those nine 
days? I had been waiting patiently for the bass- 
wood to bloom, thinking that perhaps the bees 
could fill up the body of the hives with it, at least. 
The girls started to the institute on the I6th of 
July, and that morning early I went out to look at 
the basswood. I saw what looked like great green- 
ish white buds—the tree just full of them. I put 
on honey-boxes, and gave the bees room to spread 
themselves, and said, ‘‘In a few days now the 
basswood will be in bloom.” 














WATCHING FOR THE BASSWOOD-BLOSSOMS TO 
OPEN. 

Every morning for five days I went out to see the 
flowers beginning to open. But there was always 
the same whitish, green, round buds, and not a 
single blossom. 

















DOUBTFUL AS TO WHETHER THEY WILL OPEN, 


Then a fear, a doubt, a sort of sinking feeling of 
disappointment, took possession of me. It began 
to dawn on my inner consciousness that those 
round buds were too fat and plump for flower-buds. 
1 picked some of them to pieces, and my worst 
fears were realized. 
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NOTHING BUT SEED-PODS. 


There was a big round seed, filled with a sweet 
substance, in each one. The flowers had come and 
gone while I was making those new dresses. I sup- 
pose the bees did geta little honey from the flow- 
ers, as the weather was fine; but they did not get 
enough to make them roar. I always hear and 
notice them when they roar. They have been get- 
ting some very dark honey from the catnip for the 
last month—a little more than they use; but where 
is the honey forthem to winter on? 

Vermont, Ill. MAHALA B. CHADDOCK. 


Ne eh 
BEES AMONG THE INDIANS. 


OUR GOOD FRIEND MRS. HARRISON GIVES US A 
WISE HINT. 


ROTHER ROOT:—While I was working with 
the bees to-day, a lady called, and the con- 
versation turned on the subject of bees. 
She is a teacher in an Indian school, and ison 
her waythere. She said one of their boys 

had been very sick, and, when he was getting bet- 
ter, that he wanted honey, and that they were able 
to procure only a small tumbler of strained honey, 
which he enjoyed very much; that they had not 
been able to get him to talk any before this, but he 
brightened up, and told them how his father,cut 
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down a bee-tree and got the honey, which Indians 
are very fond of. The Creek nation gave them 
forty acres of land, which is cultivated to some ex- 
tent in garden and orchard, and, thinking that 
bees would be a nice thing for them to have, wrote 
to Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton. She informed her that 
sbe would send a colony for twenty dollars. This 
would amount to quite a sum when freight or ex- 
pressage would be paid from Maine to the Indian 
Territory. She said that, if the children could 
learn bee-keeping, it might brighten their lives 
somewhat when they returned to their own homes, 
and she is anxious to have bees at the mission. 

I told her that I thought Mrs. Axtell made a pres- 
ent of quite a number of colonies to some mission 
in that Territory, and it would be interesting to 
know the result. This lady formerly lived in Peo- 
ria, and was chosen for this work on account of 
her practical ability to do housework, cut and 
make garments, as well as being a good teacher 
and musician. I told her that I would ask you to 
send her GLEANINGS, and that she must make in- 
quiries of the people about bees, what uses they 
make of honey and wax, and tell us aboutit. Her 
address is Miss Ada J. Bonham, Indian University, 
Bacone, Indian Territory. These children are 
taught the English language, and an avenue for 
good might be opened up through the reading of 
your publications. Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Peoria, Ill., Aug. 29, 1888. 


We owe you a vote of thanks, Mrs. H., 
and we will with pleasure send GLEANINGS, 
free of charge, to the address you give, as 
long as they will read it. And, by the way 
it occurs to me that the Indians, above al 
other races, should take a to and be- 
come proficient in bee culture. If any other 
friends know of mission workers among the 
Indians, or, in fact, anywhere else in the 
wide world where GLEANINGS would be 
prized, we should be glad to send it free of 
charge ; that is, free of charge to the mis- 
merry d or teacher of any mission school, 
with the understanding that it is to be used 
as an aid in teaching modern bee culture. 


cc 
MUD-WASPS. 





SOME WONDERFUL INSTINCTS. 





R. F. A. GEMMILL, Strattord, Ontario, Cana- 
da, found some mud cells in an old bee- 
hive. He thinks the cells are different, as 
some contain larve and some spiders. He 
wishes me to describe them in GLEANINGS. 

These are mud-wasps. They collect mud, build 
cells, then catch and sting, not to death, but simply 
to paralyze, spiders, which are placed in the cells. 
Each spider receives a wasp-egg, and the cell is 
sealed. Thus, if a cell is examined early, a spider 
or other insect will be found; if later, a larval wasp 
feeding on the spider; and if still later, the pupa, 
or perhaps the fully developed wasp; later still, the 
empty mud cells. It is a strange fact, that such 
wasps often collect spiders all of one species. 
Such was the case with this one sent by Mr.G. 
One of my students took this subject for special 
study this summer; and he found that, in several 
cases, the wasp peopled her cells with spiders—all 
of the same species. Another interesting fact has 
been reported, which I commented upon once be- 





fore in GLEANINGS: The male wasp is smaller than 
the female, and so the mother-wasp puts more or 
larger spiders into cells which receive eggs that are 
to develop into females than into cells where the 
unimpregnated egg is laid. Here, then, the wasp 
not only voluntarily impregnates the egg, but she 
thinks of it afterward, and varies her course ac- 
cording to the needs of the case. Who says that 
insects do not think and reason? A. J. CooK. 
Agricultural College, Mich. 


oe 
RAMBLE NO. 6. 





A HONEY-PEDDLER, AND HIS EXPERIENCE. 


Y cousin, with whom I passed the night, isa 
box-hive bee-keeper with five swarms. He is 
not an enthusiastic bee-keeper, and proba- 
bly never will be, and will be content with 
afew swarms down by the garden wall 

among the rank weeds. If space were not so pre- 
cious in GLEANINGS we could moralize over the 
free,and undisturbed lifelessness of these bees. But 
leaving our rigid Scotch Presbyterian cousin, I am 
once more on the road. A prosperous farming 
community is before me, and but few indications 
of bee culture. I often see old box hives piled up 
beside the fence, without occupants, and am men- 
tally glad to see them so; for if bees can not be 
managéd according to improved plans, the hives 
had better be empty or made into kindling-wood. 

The next bee-keeper I discovered was ason of 
Crispin, a justice of the peace, and a member of the 
Methodist church. This man was just starting in 
the business, and was very sanguine in view of the 
future. He was just in the honey-moon of bee 
culture, like all beginners, and in such a state it 
would be cruelty to throw cold water upon their 
hopes. It is far better to let them learn by experi- 
ence that “all is not gold that glitters’’ in bee cul- 
ture. 

Soon after leaving this bee-man I was so fortu- 
nate as to run across the route of a honey-peddler. 
As disposing of honey is the order of the hour, I 
think the facts I gleaned will be of interest. Let 
me introduce the reader to Mr. E. 1. Welch, a dis- 
poser of sweets. Mr. W. obtained his honey from 
an apiarist several miles from where I found him. 
He started in the morning from the apiary, with 
about 75 lbs. of comb honey and 200 lbs. of extract- 
ed, in large cans, provided with large honey-gates 
for quickly drawing off into pails. The trip seldom 
ran over two days, and oftener the return was 
made the same day, and the sales were mostly 
made to farmers on the various country roads run- 
ning out not over twenty miles from the apiary. 
When the peddler started out from the apiary 
the honey was weighed out to him, and a memoran- 
dum made of it. When he returned, if any was left 
it was weighed and deducted; then the cash was 
handed over, and the peddler received 25 per cent 
for his labor and the use of his horse. The peddler 
furnished his own horse and wagon. Thus at the 
end of every trip there was a settlement, and there 
were no loose ends left to have a misunderstanding 
about, which was a most satisfactory arrangement. 
The honey was sold for frum 10 to 20 cts., according 
to the styleand quality. While proceeding through 
the country, and especially while upon a new route, 
the peddler carried a smal! sample case, having two 
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sections of comb honey; one, A No. 1, and one a lit- 
tle off in color, or defective; also honey in jelly-tum- 
blers of different qualities so as to give every one a 
taste, and to explain the various qualities. When 
the route had been established, the sample case 
was seldom used. In this way, [am informed the 
apiarist disposed of 4000 

lbs. of honey in his own 

and adjoining towns, and 

which netted him a better 

| price than if sold through 

| a commission house. The 

time spent in disposing 

of this honey was about 

six weeks in the months 

WEBB’S HONEY-PACKAGE FOR Of September and Octo- 

RETAILING, 

ber. Many times, in or- 
der to make a sale, the peddler resorted to barter, 
and would take eggs or oats, the latter in limited 
amounts for feeding his horse. Having had suc- 
cess in the past in disposing of his honey in such a 
satisfactory manner, ! understand the apiarist is 
devoting more of his time to the production of 
honey, and will this fall peddle his own honey, with 
this improvement: The honey will be carried in 
pails ranging from one to ten pounds. This ar- 
rangement will dispense with drawing off the bon- 
ey, which is slow business in cold weather, and 
sticky business if dipped out. In connection with 
the sale of honey, the apiarist has made arrange- 
ments with a large tea company to canvass and de- 
liver teas, coffees, and spices. Thus every house 
will be canvassed once a month, and the business 
can be kept up indefinitely. 

In peddling honey, the statements of the peddler, 
if stated candidly and truthfully, will be accepted 
by the majority of people, for the most people have 
common sense, and can detect overdrawn state- 
ments, and judge the man and the business accord- 
ingly. 

Mr. W. had many amusing incidents to relate. 
Many persons would persist in saying that his hon- 
ey was adulterated; even buckwheat honey was 
put under the ban. 








A MISHAP IN PEDDLING HONEY NEAR A SCHOOL- 
HOUSE. 


Many times a person would want only half a 
pound of honey, and bring out a ten-quart pail to 
getitin; then there would be a looking into the 
pail to find it. The only serious mishap encoun- 
tered was the frightening of his horse near a 
schoolhouse. The sketch above explains the result. 

THE RAMBLER. 





GOULD’S DEVICE FOR WIRING 
FRAMES. 


LATE HATCHING OF EGGS, 


RIEND ROOT:—I send you by mail to-day a 
model of the arrangement I use to hold the 
spool of wire when wiring frames. I use the 
1-lb. spool. A small bolt, or wire nail of 
proper size, passing through the side posts, 

holds the spool, allowing it to turn freely. A double- 
pointed tack, A, is driven into the top-piece, also 
one into the block to which the posts are fastened 
as at B. The wire is passed through these tacks, 
and, when not in use, is fastened to atack driven 
into the block. I use a block one inch thick, and 
two 1%-inch wire nails to fasten it to the bench. 


GOULD’S WIRING-DEVICE. 


When I am done wiring I loosen the block and tack 
it up on the wall. When the wire is sewed through 
the frame and the end fastened, it may be tighten- 
ed by holding the spool with one hand and pulling 
the frame gently with the other, making very easy 
work of it, even for clumsy fingers. Perhaps it 
would not work so well with your method of wiring; 
but with mine (see p. 838, GLEANINGS, 1888) it works 
well; and as many bee-keepers wire only length- 
wise of the frame it would, without doubt, be very 
handy for them. Its greatest value lies in the fact 
that the wire can not unwind faster than it is used, 
and never kinks. 
EGGS HATCHING WHEN 7 DAYS OLD. 

My first swarm this season came out June 20th. I 
hived them according to the Heddon method to 
prevent after-swarming. Two days afterward I di- 
vided the old stock into nuclei. There was less 
than a pound of bees left in the hive; and as there 
were seven frames of brood, the nuclei were rather 
weak in bees. One especially was very weak in 
bees; but as the weather was moderately warm 
and some of the brood hatching, I concluded to see 
what they would amount to. One-third of one 
comb was filled with eggs; and on the 26th, when I 
examined the nucleus I found the eggs yet un- 
hatched, and concluded that they had chilled. You 
can imagine my surprise to find them hatched the 
next day—-just seven days and two hours after the 
swarm came out. Possibly they hatched on the 
sixth day after I had looked at them. Has any 
thing else of the kind ever come under your notice? 

WILLIAM E. GOULD. 

Fremont, Mich., July 11, 1888. 


It has several times been inferred, friend 
G., that eggs, under certain circumstances 
might be a week or two in hatching; but if 
do not remember that we have before had 
anygsuch direct and positive proof as you 
give us. Doolittle has suggested that bees 
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have the power of delaying the appearance 
of the larve when the weather or a scanty 
supply of food may make it desirable. 


Eo OO 
THE HOWARD COMB-FILLER. 





DISPENSING WITH A FEEDER. 

OME time ago, perhaps you will re- 
member, friend Miller described his 
method of filling combs with syrup, 
the same to be afterward pliced in 
the hive. Our attention has been 

called recently to Howard’s comb-filler, in- 
vented by Mr. J. H. Howard, of Holme, 
Peterboro, England. The engraving below 
shows the device. 





HOWARD'S COMB-FILLER. 


It is simply a syrup-tight box, into which 
acomb of the proper size can be placed. 
The lid is made removable, so that the 
combs may be taken out and replaced as 
fast as they are filled. In the circular sent, 
which accompanies the illustration, Mr. 
Howard says that the frame is placed in the 
box, and that the syrup, warmed 15 degrees 
above the surrounding temperature, is pour- 
ed around the comb until within an inch of 
the top-bar. The cover is then adjusted, 
and some half-dozen up-and-down jerky 
motions cause the comb to be filled with 
three or four pounds of stores, according to 
its capacity. After this the frame is taken 
out and placed in a suitable box to drain. 
A wet sponge is then used to wipe off the 
surface of the comb so that it will be free 
from all drippings. As soon as the sponge 
is filled with syrup, it is squeezed, and the 
conrente allowed to run back into the comb- 

er. 

We can not now speak from experience as 
to the practical workings of this comb-filler. 
We simply call attention to it, as it may 
contain an idea worth developing here in 
America. The engraving, we had repro- 
a from a print in Mr. Howard’s circu- 
ar. 


A RED-CLOVER MITE. 





Is IT ANY THING TO BE FEARED? 





DITOR GLEANINGS:~— Allow me to call your 
attention to the destruction the “clover 
mite ’’ makes in the red-clover fields. Acres 
on acres show hardly any blossoms, so that 
neither bumble nor other bees can get any 

honey. I begin to think that it worked in the white 
clover as well, and that is the reason we got so little 
honey out of it. The experience and observations 








of your correspondent would be quite an item to 
see published in GLEANINGS. F. J. M. Orro. 

Sandusky, O., Aug. 16, 1888, 

We have asked Prof. Cook to reply, which 
he does as follows: 

If Mr. Otto will send me specimens of the “ clover 
mite ’’ to which he refers, I will gladly describe it 
and suggest remedies if possible. Any insect at- 
tacking our clover is of great interest, both to 
farmers and bee-keepers. Ido not think it can be 
amite. The only mite that attacks our plants is the 
red spider—Tetranichus telarius, which is very com- 
monly destructive in greenhouses and even to 
plants outside in dry seasons like the present one. 
I hardly think this is the enemy in question. There 
are very commonly in clover-heads long slim insects 
known as “thrips.”” Some are yellow, others black. 
i have wondered if these are the ones referred to 
by Mr. Otto. If so, I question if they do the mis- 
chief, as I find them common every year. Possibly 
the dry season blights the clover, and, as these 
thrips are preSent, they receive blame not tbeir due. 
If the specimens are sent me I can quickly tell if 
these thrips are the forms which are causing the 
anxiety. 

There is a very serious enemy to the clover-seed 
in our country, which has done serious mischief in 
New York, and is spreading to other States. It is 
the clover-seed midge. It belongs to the same fami- 
ly and genus as does the famous and dreaded 
Hessian fly and wheat midge. It is to be hoped that 
this is not the enemy that is despoiling the Sandusky 
clover-blossoms. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


rr er 
CONTRACTING, ONCE MORE. 


DIVISIBLE-BROOD-CHAMBER HIVES, ETC. 


HIS isa very important subject, for the sys- 
tem is one which adds immensely to the 
success of the honey-producer, and its ad- 
vantages are yet only fully known to a few. 
I am very glad that, in your foot-notes, you 

made so very clear the principle of horizontal con- 
traction, which can be accomplished only with my 
divisible-brood-chamber hives. I offer, as an ex- 
cuse for not making the matter sufficiently clear, 
that it seemed to me like repetition, for I have 
done so in my book and circulars. I desire, how- 
ever, that you give full ‘credit, and cast no undue 
shadows over the more tedious and less advanta- 
geous contraction of the non-divisible brood-cham- 
bers. You say, “I greatly prefer to have all 
the sections above the combs of honey, or, better 
still, combs of brood.’’ This sentence will be found 
almost verbatim in my past writings upon the same 
subject, and I believe we are both right. But, friend 
Root, we do not move the bottom of the hive up, 
but we cut away the top of the brood-chamber as it 
were, which not only brings the brood close up to 
the surplus boxes, but it brings all of these boxes 
directly above the brood-combs, and, after this con- 
traction, they remain combs of brood, and there 
will not be nearly as many brace combs built be- 
tween the top-bars of the shallow frames and the 
honey-board as would be placed between deeper 
frames and the honey-board. Now, may I ask you 
to remember that the new hive is not a double- 
brood-chamber hive, but a divisible-brood-chamber 
hive; that it is not a shallow hive, but a deep hive 
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comprising shallow combs? Sometimes the brood- 
chamber is two inches deeper than the Langstroth, 
and sometimes four inches shallower. It is as the 
bee-keeper’s needs demand, and the change is made 
so quickly that scarcely any time is consumed, and 
robbers can not get in their work. 

It does seem to me very strange that you yet 
have the least suspicion that any kind of honey- 
boards, even*queen-excluding ones, have any ten- 
dency to lessen the amount of surplus honey stor- 
ed. If you had made the numerous experiments 
which we have made, and on a large scale, you 
would know that they do not. 

PROFESSOR COOK. 

The portrait you present on page 678 is a good 
one; and, after reading brother Miller’s short biog- 
raphy, I wish to add a word regarding our mutual 
friend and benefactor. We all know that one 
whose life-work has been in the direction of pro-— 
fessorship comes out with a very different com- 
prehension of things from that possessed by the 
practitioner. Almost without exception you will 
find this class of men, however brilliant in their 
life-work, impractical when turning their attention 
to practical things. Men whose works on economy 
have become standard, did not and could not prac- 
tice economy in their own households; and this is 
the rule, not the exception. But Professor Cook is 
undeniably one of the exceptions tothe rule. In 
all my acquaintance with practical apiarists, I 
know of no one who will quicker detect the imprac- 
tical in any device or manufacture than will Pro- 
fessor Cook; nor do I know of any honey-producer 
who more readily recognizes the practical and prof- 
itable in bee-keeping. This, coupled with his ex- 
tended scientific research, makes him a most valua- 
ble acquisition to our ranks; and though we disa- 
gree regarding many points in bee-keeping, I hope 
the time will never come when ingratitude, 
and blindness to the general welfare of honey- 
producers, will find me outside of the class who say, 
“ Long live our benefactor, Professor Cook!”’ 

PLEURISY-PLANT. 

Last year I said something to your readers about 
this famous honey-plant, and always said I believed 
it to be the best one in the world because its habits 
are well nigh perfection, as well as its being so 
great a honey-yielder. I have told you before how 
fast it is multiplying in waste places, at the same 
time not being a noxious weed, nor giving any 
trouble to cultivators. Well, last year its seeding 
almost entirely failed; but, being a perennial, it ap- 
pears in the same places where it did last year; 
but the rapid multiplication of past years is not to 
be seen this time. Is it not a mystery where honey 
comes from? From all I know concerning right 
conditions, gathered from twenty years’ experi- 
ence, observation, and reading, I can not say 
why white clover and basswood yielded but 
very little this year, under apparently favorable 
conditions, while the fall flowers have yielded well 
under unfavorable conditions, as we would call 
them. Then the pleurisy-plant which every year 
previously has shown honey standing in its blos- 
soms, did not yield so copiously this year. It 
was only a minority of the blossoms that showed 
honey standing in them, although the bees never 
deserted it for basswood or any other blossoms. 
This year has proved no exception to the rule, 
that the pleurisy-plant is the best honey-yielder 
ofall. It has spread until there is no dearth and 





robbing when basswood closes. We see that 
the quality of the honey is excellent, and the 
color about the same as white clover. It is 


standing full of seeds this season, and we believe ~ 


that, in the near future, it will be the best surplus- 
honey-producing plant we have in this locality, 
basswood and clover not excepted. 

THE SEASON. 

I presume, taking the country over, that we have 
passed through the most discouraging, and, in fact, 
poorest honey-season on record. Let us not be 
discouraged, but recollect that, following last 
year’s light crop, the markets are left cleared out, 
honey better appreciated, and the consumers habit- 
uated te higher prices. Our own crop has been 
something better than the average crop of the 
country. I have now on hand about 1000 lbs. of 
white clover, 5000 lbs. of basswood, and 10,000 of 
amber extracted honey. Of course, this is a very 
small crop, or, rather, fraction of a crop, from 
three apiaries containing the number of colonies I 
have in each. The quality of honey in this section 
is some better than that of last year. We shall 
strive to winter our bees to the best of our ability, 
believing that honey production offers more in- 
ducements at the present time than during the past 
few years. JAMES HEDDON. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 

Friend H., I am glad you have given usa 
name for your new hive. It is to be called 
the divisible-brood-chamber hive.—It seems 
to me there is something not quite under- 
stood in regard to this plant, pleurisy-root. 
We had it in our garden one season, but the 
bees did not seem to notice it very much. If 
there has never been an engraving of it, 
perhaps we had better have it pictured out, 
so we may all know exactly what we are 
talking about. 








FALSE STATEMENTS IN REGARD TO THE HON- 
EY BUSINESS OF OUR COUNTRY. 


As a protection to our bee-keeping population, we propose in 
this department to publish the names of newspapers that per- 
sist in publishing false statements in regard to the purity of 
honey which we as bee-keepers put on the market. 














BOGUS COMB HONEY; A MAN OFFERS TO SHOW 
WHERE IT IS MADE, FOR 25 DOLLARS. 

OUR article in last GLEANINGS, On bogus hon- 
ey, is just what we need, and it is a pity that 
it, with your offer, could not be put in every 
persopn’s hands in the land. You have no 
idea what superstition prevails among the 

laboring class of the country in regard to this mat- 
ter. I am the first person who ever produced a 
section of honey in this neighborhood. At first my 
neighbors thought it was some artificial stuff until 
I got them to come and examine for themselves. 
Being a miner myself, and right among this 
class of people, we have some big arguments, even 
with people who have bees of their own in the old- 
fashioned box hives. The merchants here have 
been getting some 1-lb. section honey, but they find 
it very poor sale; but what little I obtain from my 
bees, or what is cut out of the old box hives, that is 
smeared around and mussed up in all shapes, sells 
readily ata good price. They claim it is pure, and 
tastes much better than any they get out of the 
store. It really makes me feel cross to hear an in- 
telligent man stand up and advocate the cause of 
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bogus honey. We have just such a one here who 
claims to have beeninthe bee-business for some 
time himself. He claims there is a factory at Read- 
ing, this State, that turns out comb honey. He has 
offered to take any person there and produce the 
honey, for $25.00. Being a poor man myself, and a 
poor scholar, he always gets the better of me. 

In regard to chickens eating bees, I caught one 
in the act to-day. It was six or eight weeks old. I 
bpened its crop and found 17 bees. W. 8S. COUPER. 

Cassandra, Pa., Aug. 20, 1888. 


Friend C., I would not pay any attention 
to any man who wants $25.00, or any other 
sum, for telling where fraud is perpetrated. 
One who is any kind of a gentleman, let 
alone being a pobther. will always be glad to 
expose fraud, without charging a fee. 
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BEES THAT WON'T DEFEND THEMSELVES, AFFECT- 
ED WITH THE “ NAMELESS BEE-DISEASE.” 

AM told that many bee-keepers have tried to 
keep bees here, but all had to give it up on ac- 
count of the bees not defending their stores 
from robber-bees. The trouble is said to be the 
honey that is gathered from the buckeye, of 

which there is an abundance here, which blooms 
for about six weeks. During this time there is an 
unusual amount of immature or defective brood 
reared, some of which looks shining black. The 
bees seem to try to get rid of all this brood, but 
seem to pay no attention to bees that are robbing 
them. When strong colonies are first attracted 
they will butt at the first robbers, but let them pass 
in without any attempt to fight them. I can see no 
difference between Italians and blacks. Many of 
the robbers seem to be very young bees. Small 
knots of bees can be seen on all parts of the hives 
that seem to be feeding each other. As soon as 
robbing began I made the entrances so small that 
only one or two bees could pass, and with some 
hives I made the entrance through a four-inch 
plank; and while the honey-laden bees from the 
range would lose most of their pollen while strug- 
gling to get through such an entrance, robbers 
would come out so full that they could fly only a 
few inches at a time at first. I have never yet seen 
a bee here attempt to sting a robber-bee. I am told 
that the honey will be carried back and forth from 
hive to hive and from tree to tree, until it is about 
used up, so that very few bees can winter over; 
but as bees here swarm for about four months ina 
year, the country gets well seeded over again. I 
have only 16 stands, and have watched them for 
several days to see what could be done with them. 
I finally went to see a regular bee-ranch, about 
three miles lower down the mountains, owned by 
Mr. Butler. There the buckeye is not so plentiful. 
I found him extracting, with the entrances to his 
hives wide open, and no sign of robbing. I should 
like to have your opinion in regard to the trouble. 
Do you think that feeding at night, with healthy 
feed, would do any good? JOHN UMHOLTZ. 


Alma, Santa Clara Co., Cal., July 23, 1888. 


Friend U., the facts you relate in your 
letter in regard to robbing seem a little un- 








usual; but there is a sentence or two in it 
which quite possibly explain the whole 
trouble. You say, ‘There is an unusual 
amount of immature or defective brood, 
some of which looks shiny black.”” The bees 

robably have what is called the ‘‘ nameless 
yee-disease.”” When so affected we have 
known them to be little inclined tomake any 
defense. It may be that all your bees have 
this disease. The only remedy is the re- 
moval of the queen and the introduction of 
another from some other locality. 

DO GRASSHOPPERS EAT BEES ? 

The honey crop in this locality the present year 
was very short, owing to so much rain in the 
spring. I procured only about 1200 lbs. of extract- 
ed honey from my entire apiary of 120 colonies. 
One or two years I extracted as much as 8000 to 9000 
lbs. Besides so much rain in the spring, I have 
been troubled in one of my apiaries with grasshop- 
pers eating my bees. This is something that I’ve 
never read of before. Should I be troubled with 
them another season, can you or some of our broth- 
er bee-keepers give me a plan to get rid of them? 

J. M. FORREST. 

Weldon, Houston Co., Tex., Aug. 10, 1888. 

We sent the above to Prof. Cook, and he 
replies : 

Mr. Forrest must, I think, be mistaken. There 
is no account on record of grasshoppers eating 
other insects. If Mr. F. has seen this, ask him to 
send me some of the grasshoppers, that I may 
identify them. We all supposed that grasshoppers 
ate vegetable food exclusively. Let us see these 
unique hoppers. A. J. COOK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 
CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE RECOMMENDED FOR FOUL 

BROOD. 

GLEANINGS is quite a treat to me, and has been of 
vital interest. I commenced bee culture three 
years since, with six colonies of Italians and plenty 
of foul brood, and the first year it took all of my 
assistance with the bees to save my queens; but I 
saved them by feeding carbolic acid and sugar syr- 
up, but could not entirely eradicate it, for it broke 
out in the spring again. I had by this time located 
the nature of the disease, and given it much study 
with the assistance of your journal. I concluded 
that acids are the long treatment, so I experiment- 
ed with various other antiseptics, and found cor- 
rosive sublimate to be the master of thatgerm. I 
can clean any colony in from 4 to 6 weeks, and have 
my old queens yet in good shape, without any 
foul brood; so if you have any further trouble with 
the disease, try it. You will find it as far superior to 
earbolic acid as the Italians are ahead of the black 
bees. P. G. Gress, M. D. 

Atchinson, Kan., Sept. 4, 1888. 


Corrosive sublimate may be effective, and 
it may in your case have done all you say it 
did; but if the disease should ever break 
out in our apiary again, in view of our past 
experience with medicines we should hard- 
ly want to take the risk again of testing 
other remedies in the shape of a liquid. 
We would either destroy the affected colo- 
ny or treat it by the plan we have already 

iven and now incorporated in the A B C of 

» Culture. Has any one else tried cor- 
rosive sublimate ? 
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SHOULD THE QUEEN BE ALLOWED TO GO INTO THE 
UPPER STORY WHEN WORKING FOR EXTRACT- 
ED HONEY? SEE PAGE 617, AUG. 1. 

To say that I was surprised at the answer to 
question No. 67 would be putting it very lightly. 
I have used all-zinc honey-boards on 50 hives for 
three years, and it would take a very serious ar- 
gument to make me give them up. Perhaps more 
for this reason than any other, that, if the inven- 
tion of J. S. Reese is to be used, there must not be 
any brood in the upper stories, or the bees will not 
leave them. I am highly delighted with the way 
the thing works, as it enables me to “ handle hives 
instead of frames,’’ with no bees to shake off. I use 
itin a half-depth upper story under a full one. I 
think Mr. Reese should have a vote of thanks for 
making it public. My report is, increase, 100 per 
cent; honey, half a crop. H. P. LANGDON. 

East Constable, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1888. 


BEES ATTACKING FRUIT. 

We havea heavy peach crop, and honey is com- 
ing in (bees on the fruit all the time); the honey is 
dark, but thick, of a fruity flavor. About 75 Ibs. 
was taken last week that had adecided grape fia- 
vor. This fruit also is plentiful. Is much honey 
made from fruit? Iam inclined to think not. 

BITTERWEED HONEY. 

We have a weed called bitterweed, that spoils 
milk when cows eat it, as well as honey when bees 
gather from it. It grows on all commons like dog- 
fennel; has a yellow bloom, and flourishes in dry 
times when all else fails. Bees last year filled 
their hives solid with a beautiful honey from it, 
from August till frost. So far, the honey does not 
indicate its use. The honey is about as bitter as 
hoarhound candy. C. P. COFFIN. 

Pontotoc, Miss., Aug. 15, 1888. 

See our remarks in regard to bees and 
peaches, on page 682, last issue. In regard 
to bitterweed, can’t you use it for coughs 
and colds, exactly as you do hoarhound hon- 
ey? Who knows but it may possess wonder- 
ful virtues, like mineral springs and other 
things? You see, friend C., I feel like 
demanding proof at every step we take in 
this matter of remedial agents. 


PERSISTENT ANTS, AND HOW TO GET RID OF 
THEM. 

I have been reading and studying your A BC 
book for two years, and still have trouble with my 
bees occasionally, and am now having trouble 
with very small ants and others still smaller. They 
carry out the eggs, discourage the queen, and re- 
duce the colony seriously about this time of year. 
One clipped queen made two attempts to leave, 
and the last time succeeded. Will you or some one 
else give usaremedy? I put one hive on legs, 
standing in 4 one-quart tin cans filled with coal oil, 
and they walked right over the oil on a thin scum 
that formed on it. A BC also says no danger of 
bee moth or web worms in winter, but this will not 
do for Texas either, as we find them here all win- 
ter. R. A. HARDY. 

Lampasas, Tex., July 17, 1888. 

Friend H., the ants you mention seem 
very persistent. As you have just subscrib- 
ed for our journal, you bave doubtless re- 
ceived the July 15th issue. On page 564 of 
that number, Prof. Cook gives two methods 





of destroying them. Either one, we think, 
will rid you of the nuisance. As to the 
moth worms, we would say that the state- 
ment in the A BC book refers to Northern 
localities. Perhaps we had better make it 
more exclusive, and at your suggestion we 
will so change the next edition. You need 
not be troubled with moth worms to any 
extent among your bees, if you introduce 
Italians. If the worms have gotten into 
the combs stored away, you want to fumi- 
gate them with sulphur ina tight room, as 
pd directions in the A BC book. After 
hat they can be kept in a close box when 
not in use, and you will have no further 
trouble with moth worms. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN BEE-PLANT SEED FOR EXPERI- 

MENTAL PURPOSES BY PROF. COOK. 

_ Prof Cook has just written us the follow- 
ing card : 

Dear Mr. Root:—I wish, for my experiments next 
year, to have a bushel or twoof Rocky Mountain 
bee-plant seed, Cleome integrifolia. Can you aid me 
in procuring it? A. J. COOK. 

As we have only a small quantity on hand, 
we should be glad to have some of our sub- 
scribers in California or elsewhere, who 
may be able to furnish the professor with 
seed, to write him at once, stating quantity 
and prices. We suggest that, as the seed is 
to be used for experimental purposes, and 
for the benefit of bee-keepers, it be furnish- 
ed as cheaply as possible. Perhaps a num- 
ber would feel as though they could con- 
tribute a small quantity free of charge. 


SHUTTING BEES UP IN THE HIVES TO PREVENT 
POISONING, AND HOW TO DO IT. 

Could [shut my bees up with an extra top box, 
with wire top, for three or four days, without wa- 
ter, this summer weather, and not injurethem? I 
lost all my apiary, nearly, last summer, by the bees 
being poisoned during the time when the planters 
in this section sprinkle the cotton with Paris green, 
to kill the worms. I thought that, by shutting them 
up till the first rain after the sprinkling, or until 
the flower drops, which some affirm isin three days, 
I might save them. You may understand how 
worried I am, as I lost about 90 colonies last year. 
from this cause. MRs. ELIE GANEER. 

Milliken’s Bend, La., July 24, 1888. 

Mrs. G., you can shut your bees up in the 
manner you suggest, and we believe it would 
be by far the best plan for preventing anoth- 
er seg. You can keep the bees shut up 
for a week, but you want to be sure the 
have plenty of ventilation. I would tac 
wire cloth on top of the hive where it is cov- 
ered with a quilt. In any case, the hive 
should be in the shade. If you do not have 
natural shade, give them artificial shade by 
putting up ashade-board or something of 
that sort. These remarks may be timely for 
those whose bees trouble the candy-men at 
the fairs. If they have honey, they don’t 
need water. ~ 


THE VALUE OF LANDMARKS IN QUEEN-REARING. 

Iam ina predicament. I have lost nearly all my 
young queens. I wish you would tell me the cause 
of it. In the first place, when a colony swarmed, 
instead of giving them a new hive I put them back 
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in the same hive they came out of, but took out 
from 2 to 4 frames of brood and started a nucleus. 
Now, a queen hatched in every nucleus; but out of 
20 I have olily 5 that have a queen left. This yard 
of 50 colonies is in a place where there is not a tree 
or bush. Do you think the queens failed to find 
their own hive? I have another yard of 18 colo- 
nies not over 200 feet away from the first, where I 
have raised 10 nuclei, and every queen is al! right 
and laying. This yard is full of pear-trees and 
raspberry-bushes. All hives are 9 feet apart each 
way. What do you think about it? 
Newberry, Pa., July 16, 1888. F. W. LIGHTON. 


Friend L., we can hardly see why there 
should have been such a loss of queens in 
one case and not in the other. The ab- 
sence of landmarks might account for it al- 
together. When very many nuclei are 
similarily situated, and have a similar ap- 
pearance on a plain spot of ground without 
a bush or other distinguishing features, some 
of the queens are apt to be lost. Neighbor 
H., our queen-breeder, allows weeds and 
bushes to grow among his hives. His rea- 
son for so doing is, that the bees may the 
better recognize their home. 


RED-CLOVER HONEY. 

I have, at different times, heard a good deal about 
certain strains of Italian bees that would work on 
red clover; and in your foot-notes, in answer to 
Mrs. Chaddock’s long face, in GLEANINGS for Aug. 
15, you say your “bees are now working on red 
clover with a vim.”” Now, I have kept bees more 
or less for forty years, and have studied their hab- 
its not alittle, and I think I can safely say that I 
never saw to exceed twenty honey-bees working on 
red clover, and I would willingly pay one dollar 
for aone-pound section filled solid with red-clover 
honey. I have in my apiary your strain of Italians, 
and Alley’s and Brush’s, but they do not touch 
red clover. P. L. NORTON. 

Lanesboro, Pa., Aug. 4, 1888. 

Friend N., don’t get uncharitable toward 
your brethren, even if you do not get red- 
clover honey in your locality. Please re- 
member that there are two things to be con- 
sidered: First, it seems that red clover does 
not furnish a in large quantities in all 
localities; second,, it is only occasionally 
that it furnishes a good yield in any locality. 
Iremember only one year when it gave a 
surplus as large as white clover. ButI do 
not remember a season, however, when I 
could not take some one who was incredu- 
lous, like yourself, into a field of red clover, 
and find t numbers of Italians on the 
heads, and this, too, when the common bees 
were at the same time very busy on buck- 
wheat. 


BEES STEALING EGGS. 

I bought, a few days ago, acolony of bees of a 
neighbor that he had taken out ofa tree. They 
would not be satisfied with their new home. They 
would swarm out from one to three times a day. 
Last Saturday they came out again, and he hived 
them; and in less than an hour they were out again, 
and the neighbor let them stay out, so they went 
off and were gone a day and a night, and came back 
and tried to enter another colony, but were driven 
out. Finally they went back into their hive which 





they had left so often, and apparently went to work 
in earnest. When I bought the bees they were 
supposed to have no queen. I was wanting them 
to put with a very weak colony I have, that [ had a 
few days before bought an Italian queen for. When 
I drove the bees out of the box I examined them 
very closely, to be sure they had no queen, and 
found none; but what surprised me most, they had 
one piece of comb about as large as your hand, and 
in that comb were four queen-cells with an egg in 
each cell. Where did they get the eggs? Steal 
them? They had no queen, I know. I took the 
bees home and put them in with my Italian queen, 
and they are the best contented bees you ever saw. 
Williamsburg, Ky., July 10, 1888. D. H. WEBB. 


__ Friend Webb, from the facts you relate 
it might be possible that the bees stole 
their eggs with which to rear a queen. 
Their queenless condition became desperate, 
and their efforts were likewise desperate. 
Reports of this kind have been given be- 
fore ; and the decision was that one or more 
of the bees actually entered other hives, se- 
cured their prize, and returned home safely. 
But when we find eggs in a colony which is 
queenless we must not always jump at the 
conclusion that the eags are stolen. Asa 
general rule they may be accounted for by 
the presence of fertile workers. It might 
be that the eggs you saw were from fertile 
workers. As the matter stands, there is as 
much reason for believing that they were 
from this source as from the other. 


TOO MUCH TINKERING WITH THE BEES. 

The selected queen ordered of you through J. M. 
Jenkins a few days since, arrived safely, but was 
lost in introducing. I had introduced seven other 
queens (dollar queens) bought of Jenkins, and had 
not lost one, although I put them in and removed 
the old queen at one operation. I thought to be 
specially sure with yours, and so removed the old 
queen one evening, and put the new caged one in 
next morning. At noon of that day I saw some 
robbers trying that hive, and looking at the queen. 
I found the outside bees in the hive had massed 
themselves on the wire cloth till they had heated 
the honey, over which the cage had been placed, till 
it was sticky and running, and some of the escort 
bees were dead. I thought the bees ought certain- 
ly to receive the queen then, and so pryed the cage 
up and liberated her, but they crowded around her 
and bit and tore at her until I recaged her on an- 
other part of the comb alone. Here she remained 
safely all night. Next morning I looked and found 
one or two bees had gnawed their way in to her, 
and they seemed peaceable toward her; but still, to 
make all sure, I thought best not to turn her loose 
at once, but dug the comb away alittle more, so 
that the bees could very easily liberate her them- 
selves. Inthe afternoon, when I examined again, 
I found about 50 or 60 bees in the cage, and packed 
down solidly against one side, all on top of the 
queen. I took my smoker and got her out on the 
comb. She looked pretty badly worried, though 
she went at once to dipping into the honey-cells. 
Still the bees would ball her, and I removed her en- 
tirely, and put herinatumbler with some candy, 
but she seemed to have been stung too badly, for 
she lived only a very few minutes. I thought that, 
by destroying every queen-cell they build, and 
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keeping them queenless till the new queen arrived 
from you, they might be then in a humor to admit 
a queen peaceably. If they still persist in denying 
her, I think I will try your plan of taking combs of 
hatching brood and shutting her up with them. 
H. D. COOPER. 
South Pittsburg, Tenn., July 30, 1888. 


Friend C., one reason of your failure, and 
perhaps the only one. in introducing the 
queen mentioned, was because you tinkered 
with the bees too much. If you will turn to 
your directions for introducing you will see 
that we recommend letting the bees alone 
as far as possible after the cage has been 
properly fastened to the combs. Too fre- 
— handling is bad. It not only disturbs 
the bees, but it invites robbers, and this in 
itself will make introduction a failure. 
Though, in the first instance, you did right 
in removing the queen, yet you should have 
immediately recaged her on the comb. If 
the bees cling very thickly over the cage you 
should not think of letting her loose. This 
is a sure indication of their hostility toward 
her. We introduce hundreds of queens, 
and yet we scarcely ever pull the cage off 
the comb to release the queen. Let the 
bees do it themselves. 


EVAPORATING IN THE GARRET, AGAIN. 


The following letter was forwarded by 
C. C. Miller to us. As it corroborates the 
doctor’s statements, we give it entire. 

C. C. Miller :—I have this moment read your article 
in last GLEANINGS concerning the evaporation and 
ripening of honey. I wish to add my experience in 
favor of keeping honey under a roof. I had partly 
filled sections left from last year, which were stor- 
ed under the roof, and this spring I was surprised to 
find the honey liquid, even in combs which had not 
been sealed at all by the bees. I never had comb 
honey candy or crack, kept in that room. 

The past has been a poor season with us. I have 
only 2300 Ibs. of comb honey. We did not havea 
drop of rain during July, but to-day it is raining a 
little. J. H. LARRABEE. 

Larrabee's Pt., Vt., Aug. 4, 1888. 


THE SWEET DEPOSIT ON LEAVES SOMETIMES AN 
EXUDATION, NOT FROM INSECTS, BUT FROM 
THE LEAVES THEMSELVES. 

The following question and answer I got from 
the Atlanta Constitution: What is the sweet sub- 
stance found on leaves in early summer, called 

*honey-dew,” and how does it come there? 

Ans.—It is a substance similar to sugar, which is 
formed inside the leaf, and exudes upon its sur- 
face as a waxy matter is thrown out on the sur- 
face of some leaves. It has nothing to do with 
dew—is not deposited on the leaf from any outside 
source. 

The Constitution has a ‘“* Farmers’ Question-Box,” 
and answers many questions every week. It 
seems that there are still various opinions in re- 
gard to what honey-dew really is. 

Some years we have no honey-dew. Once in sev- 
eral years we have a pretty good crop, as we had 
this year. Our honey (some of it) was quite thick 
with sugar, even before it was sealed, s0 much so 
that we could not extract it.c Some !say the honey- 
dew was the cause of it. Why, then, did not all the 





hives have sugar! Some hives had none at all. 
Can you account for it? J. M. HARRIS. 

Fish, Ga., Aug. 16, 1888. 

Friend H., it -is true, that a good many 
plants yield honey or sugar from the surface 
of their leaves; that is, they do occasional- 
ly; therefore I should say the above answer 
may be perfectly correct. You will see, by 
consulting the matter of ‘‘ Honey-dew,”’ in 
the A BC book, however, that a good deal 
of the honey-dew consists of exudations 
from insects. 


HONEY FROM CUCUMBER-VINES. 

Do bees gather honey from cucumber-bloom? If 
80, why not plant a large patch for them? I notice 
them busy all day on the bloom. I see that they 
do not gather pollen from the bloom. 

J. G. WILSON. 

Adamsville, Tenn., Aug. 2, 1888. 

Friend W.. bees do — honey from 
cucumber-vines, as well as from melon, 
squash, and pumpkin vines; but instead of 
raising cucumbers for the honey the blossoms 
produce, I would raise the cucumbers for 
Lose magea and then your honey will cost you 

ittle or nothing. Better still, move your 

apiary to some locality where cucumbers are 
extensively raised for the pickling business. 
The proprietors of the cucumber-farms will 
be glad to have you do so, when they under- 
stand things. have never heard of a 
cucumber-farm being utilized in this way ; 
but the expense will be much less than rais- 
ing cucumbers expressly for the bees. 


HOW TO RAISE PURE ITALIANS IN AN APIARY OF 
BLACKS ; DUMMIES IN CONTRACTING. 

I have three hives of Italians and also fourteen 
hives of blacks, on L. frames. Do you think I 
could raise my own queens from the three Italian 
queens (all the workers from each are three- 
banded), by using the drone and queen trap, with 
any assurance that they would meet Italian drones? 
I see ina good many bee-journals that contraction 
is advocated. Now, I can not see how, with the 
Simplicity hive, you'can control and use the Moore 
crate or T-super without filling the space between 
the division-board and hive, with something to pre- 
vent the bees from going into the empty part. 
Please explain. 

There will not be much honey here this year? Ear- 
ly in the season the prospect was never better; but 
we had a long June drouth, and there was nothing 
for the bees to work on. Fifty pounds is the most 
comb honey I have taken from one hive yet. 

LESTER JUDSON. 

East Sidney, N. Y., Aug. 1, 188%. 

Friend J., you can raise queens from 
Italian queens of your own, successfully. 
By the use of the drone-trap, as suggested, 
er will probably obtain pure queens. 

ith three or four good Italian queens you 
can Italianize your whole apiary. he 
progeny of some of the queens, in spite of 
you, may produce hiyteride : but these im- 
purely mated queens you may easily weed 
out, and by selection secure nothing but pure 
Italian queens.—As to the matter of con- 
traction, although not expressly stated in the 
bee-journals and text-books, they have as- 
sumed that the space between the division- 
board and the hive should be filled with a 
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dummy, or something of that sort. In a 
moderate honey-flow the bees will not oc- 
cupy this side space; but when honey is 
coming in freely they will be —- - to 
— it full of comb and honey if left to them- 
selves. 


BEES BUILDING COMBS CROSSWISE; WHY SWARMS 
SOMETIMES LEAVE. 

I had one swarm this spring, and increased to 
five. The iast one came out the Fourth of July. I 
hived them, and never went near them until the 
6th. I found they paid no attention to the frames, 
but built their comb across them. I took the 
frames a)! out, tore the comb off the frames, and 
put itin straight, and left them till the next morn- 
ing. When I examined them they had a little 
honey in the combs, but could not find any queen. 
They left about 10 o’clock. Can you tell me why 
they left? W. WRIGAT. 

Ludington, Mich., Aug. 7, 1888. 

Friend W., bees will occasionally build 
combs crosswise of the frames, but usually 
they don't. To avoid any such mishap, use 
strips, or, better still, full sheets of founda- 
tion. It is possible that you killed the 
queen when you straightened the combs; 
and it is possible, also, that, because of the 
altered condition of the hive, the bees took 
a notion that they would depart for quar- 
ters where their hive would not be changed. 
Without fuller particulars we can not as- 
sign a reason why swarms will occasionally 
abscond. See ‘‘Absconding Swarms,” in 
the A B C, which you have. See also 
** Foundation.” 


HOW TO GET PROPOLIS OUT OF COMBS ; AN AL- 
LEGED CASE OF BLOOD-POLSONING FROM 
BEE-STINGS. 

What would you advise doing with combs when 
they are filled almost full with pollen? My bees 
have made scarcely any honey this year yet; and 

to fill their combs, they are doing it with pollen. 

A man died here this summer of what his physi- 
cians said was blood-poisoning caused by bee- 
stings. He was an old bee-keeper; his name was 
Harnet, and he had kept bees for years. Do you 
really think that killed him? Mrs. H. J. PROPER. 

Franklin Corners, Pa., July 31, 1888. 

The best way to get pollen out of the 
combs is to let the bees get it out in brood- 
rearing. If youdon’t want them to have so 
much pollen now, remove the frames con- 
taining an excess of it and store them away 
until such time as you would like to have 
your bees rear brood—as, for instance, in 
the spring. Pollen can be removed after a 
fashion, it is said, by allowing the combs to 
soak in water for a time, after which they 
are to be sprayed with a force-pump. We 
have never tried the plan, but we have had 
reports from some who said they succeeded. 
If we are correct it was a slow job, and 


‘hardly worth the time.—We feel quite sure 


it is a mistake, that the person of whom 
you speak died of blood-poisoning as the 
result of too many stings. The physicians 
in charge surely were not informed. There 
are thousands of bee-keepers who ig cod 
have had as many or more stings than the 


one you mention, and yet we never hear of 
their dying because of blood-poisoning on- 
ly occasioned by stings. So far as anybody 





knows, the virus produces a temporary ef- 
fect only. It is true, bee-stings sometimes re- 
sult in death, but that has nothing to do 
with blood-poisoning. 


A CRIPPLED QUEEN; ARE SUCH AS GOOD? 

Will a queen with a maimed pollen-leg do as good 
service as one uncrippled? I have one, a large 
beautiful yellow queen, crippled. She was all right 
before taking her flight, but afterward I noticed 
that she was crippled. She would lift her maimed 
leg on her back, and use the other leg all right. 
Yesterday I noticed it cramped tight to her side, 
and eggs in the middle of the cell; but once in 
a while we see one lying at the bottom. She proves 
to be a poor layer. I have an extra queen. Per- 
haps | had better give the bees a better queen. 

8. R. BRINER. 

North Springfield, O., Aug. 11, 1888. 

As a general rule, the loss of one leg from 
a queen does not impair her usefulness. 
She does not present quite so nice an ~ a 
pearance ; but, so far as we are able to ob- 
serve, she will lay just as many eggs. If 
the queen you mention is so crippled as to 
be unable to deposit her eggs properly, and 
is likewise a poor layer, you had better re- 
place her. 


FOUR-PIECE SECTIONS. 

Friend Root:—Both yourself and Mr. Green make, 
as the chief objection to the four-piece section, the 
time required to put them together. Mr. Holmes, 
the president of the Vermont B. K. A., recently 
told me he put together 1000 sections in less than 
four hours, and glued them. First the glue should 
be thin, then the sections should be dipped into it 
by the handful. The rest will come with practice. 
Does this leave much to be desired in the way of 
sections? I pledge you my word, that Mr. Holmes 
spoke the truth. J. H. LARR ABEE. 

Larrabee’s Pt., Vt. 

Why, friend L., our girls in the factory 
consider it no difficult task to fold 1000 one- 
piece sections per hour. This is their regular 
rate. It seems to me the objection tothe four- 
piece still holds good. Time is money, even 
to a bee-keeper. You will remember that 
the little folks reported very nearly this 
speed. 


IN FAVOR OF FLAT-BOTTOM FOUNDATION ; PER- 
FORATED ZINC NOT DIMINISHING THE 
HONEY CROP. 

In some of the back numbers of GLEANINGS you 
ask for reports on perforated zinc and flat-bottom 
foundation. I have used Vaundeusen flat-bottom 
foundation No. 3 for the past tive years. The pres- 
ent season | used 6 pounds, filling the sections full. 
The latter part of the season | tried the Dadant and 
Falcon brand, but the bees accepted the fiat bot- 
tom the most readily of the three. I never have 
complaints of fishbone when using it. 

I have used perforated zinc on 20 colonies per 
year for the past three years, and have had but one 
queen pass through it. Chicago perforated zinc is 
too small for bees to pass through when full of 
honey. I can not see that the zine lessens the hon- 
ey crop. From some colunies I took 125 pounds 
extracted honey, leaving plenty to winter on be- 
low. I consider it one of the best things in my 
apiary. I have no trouble with upper and lower 
brood-frames being built together when using it. 
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When extracting I give the bees ten Simplicity | Now, if I am correct, Prof. Cook did, 


brood-frames in the brood-chamber, with perforat- 
ed zine on top. If the queen had full range of the 
hive, I would have upper and lower stories two- 
thirds filled with brood. The beauty of it is, I have 
no queen to look for; no brood, but full frames of 
honey. H. P. FAUCETT. 

Dilworthtown, Pa.. Aug. 6, 1888. 

Friend F., I am very glad indeed to get 
both reports. We are glad there are two 
sides to the matter of flat-bottom founda- 
tion, and we are also glad to hear that the 
zine answers so well the purposes for which 
it was originally mente 


A PRECAUTIONARY MEASURE FOR FOUL BROOD. 

I have two new chaff hives, a two and a one story, 
in one of which I placed a super containing section 
boxes containing some honey used last year, some 
of them probably over the hives which had foul 
brood. At the time I did this I did not know I had 
foul brood. No bees have ever been in the hives. 
Would it be necessary to boil the hives, or would 
spraying with dilute carbolic acid do? Or would 
pouring boiling hot water on them do? If you 
think boiling would be best, can you tell me what is 
the simplest means of doing it? Are your bees 
wholly free from foul brood now? How long have 
they been so? Would Doolittle’s pian, mentioned 
in his notes at the end of the A BC, be a sure cure 
for foul brood? MARK W. MOE, 

Denver, Col., Aug. 7, 1888. 


Friend M., if there have been no bees in 
the hive you speak of, I think a stream of 
boiling water from a tea-kettle. spattered 
pretty well around the inside of that hive 
which contained the crate of honey from 
the foul-broody colony, would answer. It 
would probably be perfectly safe to use it as 
it is; but to be on the safer side you had 
better carry out the suggestion as above. 
Our bees are wholly free from foul brood, 
and have been for the last three months. 
Doolittle’s plan as given in the comment is 
all right. 


HapBieEs AND SWINDLES 


PERTAINING TO BEE CULTURE. 














THE GOLDEN BEE-HIVE, ONCE MORE. 

R. ROOT:—Inclosed I send you a circular, 
scattered in this country; and parties are 
selling farm-rights, and giving a hive for 
$10.00. Whatofthe hive, and about their 
right to sell farm-rights? 

Fairley, Miss., Aug. 29, 1888. G. S. LEAPHERBURY. 

With the above was a two-leaf pamphlet. 
Itis not dated, which is usually the case with 
such documents, so we have not any idea at 
all when it was printed. We presume, how- 
ever, it is not very old. The pamphlet com- 
mences with a large black head—* A Square 
Talk to Beginners,” and gives some infor- 
mation in regard to bee culture, winding up 
with the assertion that the Golden hive is 
the cheapest and most convenient one in 
the market. Among a lot of testimonials 


is the following : 


Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agricultural 
College, at Lansing, reports over $80 from each 
swarm of bees kept in the Golden hive last year. 








some years ago, make a report of quite an 
astounding yield per colony from the bees at 
the college apiary; but l am quite sure it 
was nothing like $80.00; and, furthermore, 
Prof. Cook never had any thing to do 
with the Golden bee-hive in his life, and I 
am quite sure there has never been one of 
them tested on the college grounds. Again, 
we have the following : 

Mr. Adam Grimm, of Jefferson, Wisconsin, said, 
a year ago, that he had $36,000 out at interest. that 
he had made in five years from his bees. This was 
net profit,and does not include 1200 colonies of bees 
on hand, as capital stock. He uses the Golden bee- 
hive exclusively. 

You see, the statement starts out witha 
grain of truth. Adam Grimm did secure 
several thousand dollars by keeping bees ; 
but the assertion that he used the Golden 
bee-hive exclusively is one of the most bare- 
faced falsehoods I ever saw in print. He 
used a plain and simple modification of the 
Langstroth hive, and was as much opposed 
to patent bee-hives as anybody. Then 
comes the following : 

Mr. E. Townly, of Wooster, Ohio, says: ‘I pur- 
chased 10 hives of bees in the old-fashioned gums, 
for $50, which I transferred to the new Golden hive, 
and after dividing I had 30 colonies. From these I 
sold five hundred and forty-seven dollars’ worth of 
honey; and the increase of my bees, at $5.00 a col- 
ony, is worth one hundred more, making me six 
hundred and forty-seven dollars in one year, from 
an outlay of fifty dollars.” 

This same statement first appeared in 
H. A. King’s ‘ Bee-keepers’ Text-book,” 
written 20 or 25 years ago. Since that, the 
same lingo has been copied into various 
patent-hive circulars; and quite a few of 
them have declared that this Townly used 
their hive and no other. Now, this Golden 
bee-hive man has the audacity to say that 
the result was achieved by the Golden bee- 
hive. The circular is signed by J. B. Pick- 
rel, Nashville, Tenn. <A string of names is 
also appended, as indorsing the hives, from 
Enterprise, Miss. Now, then, friends, we 
are going to hunt up this J. B. Pickrel. and 
make him stand up and explain, if itisa 
possible thing. Please help us to get hold 
of him, if he is not to be found at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Friend L., we are very much obliged to 
you for sending us this circular, and we 
should be very glad if you would show this 
article to every one who has invested or 
thinks of investing in the Golden hive. In 
fact, we will mail a copy of this number of 
GLEANINGs to every individual that any of 
our readers know of, who have ever had any 
thing to do with the Golden hive, or who 
may be contemplating investing in rights. 
If any of you think lam mistaken, 1 can 
easily get statements from Prof. Cook or our 
friend George Grimm, son of Adam Grimm. 
It is but little better than forgery to take 
reports like those we have copied, and 
change them so as to favor some patent hive 
which the parties had never heard of. Our 
old readers all know that the Golden bee- 
hive has been ventilated every little while 
for ten or fifteen years. Every one who has 
any thing to do with it seems’ to be up to 
tricks of this sort, but we have never got 
hold of any thing as barefaced before. 
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QUR QUESTIEN- Bex, 


With Replies from our best Authorities on Bees. 





All queries sent in for this department should be briefly 
stated, and free from any possible ambiguity. The question 
or guestions should be written upon a separate slip of paper, 
and marked, * For Our Question-Box.”’ 


QUESTION No. 76.—(a) Should the honey-exhibitor 

a dn sell honey at the fair? (b) In order to make such 

ng a succesr. what form and size of package ‘has 
been found to “ take"’ best? 


I think not. H. RK. BOARDMAN. 

Yes. Very small ones. A. J. COOK. 

a. Yes. b. In small and attractive packages. 
Pau L. VIALLON. 


a. I see no objection. b.I have had no experi- 
ence. E. E. Hasty. 


Iam not posted in this matter, so I leave it to 
those who are, to answer. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


a. Why not? b. Different in different localities; 
but in general, small packages, one pound or less. 
C. C. MILLER. 

a. That depends upon his object in exhibiting at 

all. b. 1 donot know, because 1 have never tried 
it. GEO. GRIMM. 


a. We never tried it. b. We should think tin pails 
best for extracted, and pasteboard boxes for comb 
honey. DADANT & Son. 


a. Yes, unless he is going to lose prestige among 
dealers by so’doing. b. The smaller and most at- 
tractive first-class packages. JAMES HEDDON. 


Please excuse me from answering the questions 
relating to fairs, as I do not remember to have at- 
tended a fair since I commenced keeping bees, and 
am therefore too ignorant to answer them intelli- 
gently. P. H. ELwWoop. 


If circumstances generally are favorable, yes; 
otherwise, no. I always felt a little delicacy in of- 
fering goods for sale atafair. It seems to savor 
too much of the mercenary, where public;interests 
should be the principal aim. R. WILKIN. 


a. Yes. b. Localities differ. At the Tri-State Fair 
at Toledo, extracted honey sells better than comb; 
and although some is sold in glass, a larger quanti- 
ty is disposed of in pails, holding from twenty-five 
cents’ to a dollar’s worth. Dr. A. B. MASON. 


We don’t attend the fairs. If we did, we would 
go prepared to sell honey; would take 5 and 10 gal- 
lon kegs, and a box, say 50 nests, of tin pails—pints, 
quarts, 2 quarts, 3 and 4 quarts. As we don’t raise 
comb honey, we would not take any. E. FRANCE. 


a. Yes. This should be one of the main objects 
of the exhibit—not simply on account of the honey 
that may be disposed of there, but because custom- 
ers may be secured who may prove permanent 
ones, and because such dealings teach the general 
public te buy honey. b. Pound sections in paper 
boxes, and the smaller packages of extracted hon- 
ey, style to suit locality. All should be neat and 
attractive, with no chance of daubing. The Har- 
mer 5-cent section should sell well. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

Queries No. 76 to 80 inclusive relate to a subject 
on which I can not give the results of practical ex- 
perience, as I have had none, and I take it that this 
department is not a suitable place to air theories. 





Mr. J. W. Bittenbender, of Knoxville, Iowa; Mr. 
A. J. Norris, of Cedar Rapids, lowa, and Mr. H. E. 
Kimball, —-——, Iowa, have all had much success in 
making large exhibits at the Iowa State Fair for 
years, and they could give your readers valuable 
information if they would. O. O. POPPLETON. 


QUESTION No. 78.—What do you consider a fair 
prastes for the best sample of (a) comb honey; td the 
yest sample of (b) extracted; for (c) the best and rgest 
d y of both comb and extracted; or (d) best colony 
of bees; for (e) best hive; for (f) best extractor; for (g) 
best smoker, when the articles named are to be exhibit- 
ed at the county fair? 
Let some one answer who knows more about it. 
GEO. GRIMM. 
a, $1.00; b, $1.00; c, $5.00; d, $2.00; c, $1.00; f, $1.00; 
g, 50 cts. E. FRANCE. 
We should think that a, b, and c deserved $5.00 
each, and d, e, f, and g, about $2.00. 
DADANT & SON. 
a, $2.00; b, $2.00; c, $5.00; d, $3.00; e, $1.00; f, 
$1.00; g, $.50. Best exhibition of every thing, 
$5.00. A. J. COOK. 
This not only depends on the managers, but ac- 
cording to the population and the cash available 
for the purpose. PAUL L. VIALLON. 


They should be in proportion to premiums in oth- 
er departments. Some societies are able to and do 
pay higher premiums than others. 

H. R. BOARDMAN. 

a, $2.00; b, $2.00; c, $10.00 to $25.00. I do not think 
cash premiums should be offered for bives or im- 
plements unless they are for the best collection. 

JAMES A. GREEN. 

In regard to fairs I have always been a “ hoatile 
Indian.”” If you get me to name the prices, | fear 
you would see only a dreary array of $0.00; $0.00; 
$0.00. E. E. Hasty. 

That depends a great deal on the value of the ex- 
hibitor’s time. It would take a big premium, and 
almost a certainty of getting it, to tempt me to go 
to a fair and leave a paying business at home. 

G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

A large county of 50,000 population could proba- 
bly give three times as much asa small county 
with 15,000; but an average county should offer, 
perhaps, a, $3.00; b, $2.00; c, $6.00; d, $4.00; e, $2.00; 
f, $2.00; g, $1.00. R. WILKIN. 


I couldn’t answer this question, having had very 
little experience and less interest in the matter. I 
have noticed that the producer who is always 
spending hie time and energy looking after premi- 
ums loses more than if he had put it somewhere 
else. JAMES HEDDON. 


a, $1.00; b, $1.00; c, $2.00; d, I wouldn’t have such. 
Who can tell the value of bees by looking at them? 
e, Out of place also; f, perhaps diploma; g, hardly 
any one will compete—only a dealer, and he will 
exhibit as an advertisement. Still, 25 or 50 cts. pre- 
mium would make sure of an exhibit. 

. C. C. MILLER. 

The amount of premiums for each class or article 
named depends entirely on the strength and re- 
sources of each agricultural society that gives the 
fair; but the proportion of premiums to eachis very 
important. Hives, extractors, and smokers, are 
usually exhibited for purposes of sale and adver- 
tising, and need little or no premiums except diplo- 
mas. Neither should the premiums be large on 
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best samples (small quantities) of either kind of 
honey, or on bees, as they do not require much skill 
or labor to produce or exhibit; but the premiums 
can not be too large on the best and largest displays 
of both comb and extracted honey. These displays 
not only attract more attention from the public, 
which isa prime object, but they show the taste 
and skill of the exhibitor, and require much more 
outlay of time, trouble, and expense, to properly 
prepare than do the other items of exhibit. 
O. O. POPPLETON. 


Dear friends, there is something a little 
sad to me in the above answers. The sad 
part is, that so many of our good, practical, 
expert honey-producers are not in the habit 
of attending fairs at all. Now, friends, per- 
haps nothing I can say will change your 
minds very much; but | want to have my 
say, notwithstanding. It may be true, that 
you do not enjoy going to fairs ; and the very 
ones who say they do not go are the ones we 
need most. Go asaduty—a duty you owe to 
your fellow-men. You know that Jesus our 
Lord pleased not himself, and you also know 
that he once attended a wedding—yes, a 
regular oriental wedding, where they had 
music and dancing, and a good many other 
things that you and I, perhaps, would not 
care for. He went because, by so doing, he 
could meet the people and get acquainted 
with them, and he helped to make the occa- 
sion pleasant. Yes, he even furnished wine 
by a miracle when the supply gave out, and 
that of the very best kind too. I do not 
know whether he taught the people there or 
not—perhaps not. Now, you surely know 
that our fairs are kept up because of the 
educational facilities they furnish. They 
also enable manufacturers and producers to 
advertise their goods. This is allright, and, 
in fact, it is the proper and legitimate place 
to advertise. If a bee-keeper is so well off 
that he does not care to advertise, then let 
him go to help and encourage others. Ifthe 
very friends who have said above they do not 
attend fairs would go, their influence would 
be powerful against lotteries, on mga and, 
may be, objectionable horse-racing. Of late 
years I have felt that it was as much my 
duty to attend our county fair as to attend 
prayer-meeting and Sunday-school. There 
are a great many people I do not see at all, 
except at fairs. The county fair furnishesa 
wonderful opportunity for speaking words 
of encouragement, and perhaps to give coun- 
sel; and I tell you, friends, there is not one 
of us but can learn valuable lessons ourselves. 
For instance : Almost every season somebody 
wants basswood-trees before the usual time 
of taking them from the ground. I always 
tell folks they must wait until the leaves 
fall. Well, at our county fair last week I 
saw some beautiful nursery stock, taken up 
and packed, ready for shipment, just as we 
see them in the spring or later in the fall. 
I asked the nurseryman if the trees would 
not be killed or injured. 


‘* Why, bless you, no. You see, we have 
pulled the leaves off. You can take up 
trees in August and September just as we 
as later, if you pull the leaves off when you 
take them from the ground. Had I left the 
leaves on these trees, the wood would be all 





shriveled up, instead of beirig plump and 
full as it is now.” 

This was entirely new to me; and so at 
every step, by talking with people, I got ac- 
quainted and gathered new ideas. 

Now a word in regard to selling things. 
I think it is an accommodation all around 
to sell honey on the fairgrounds. It is the 
very best place in{the world to. correct pop- 
ular fallacies. At the centennial now in 
session at Columbus, our thousand-dollar 
cards are fmaking quite a stir and excite- 
ment. The great world at large still tries to 
stick to it that all the comb{jhoney they see is 
manufactured. Where in the world can 
people be taught truth in place of harmful 
scandal as,well as at the fairs? My good 
friend Hasty, before I got to your name I 
more than*half suspected you were a ** hos- 
tile Indian,” as you express it ; and I fear it 
may be out of my power to convince you 
that, by so wi you are hostile to the 
cause of the Master whom I know you love. 
At our county fair, children would gather 
around me and look up wishfully, as if to 
inquire whether I was: awful busy as usual, 
or whether it might be possible that it was 
akind of Sunday-school or vacation time 
with me, and that may be I would talk with 
them. And I did talk, too, and the remem- 
brance of their bright little faces, as they 
looked at me and smiled makes me happy 
yet. Why, dear friends, the very fact that 
children will go to fairs is reason enough 
why we ought to go. Go, and help them 
have fun. A week or two ago all the Sun- 
day-schools of Medina had a great union 
picnic on our fairgrounds. I took the juve- 
niles over to the carp-pond, to show them 
my fish; and there were so many of the 
children that at crowded up so close to 
me that I actually had to dig my fingers into 
the grass along the bank of the pond, to 
keep them from crowding me into the water. 
I taught them how to ride in Huber’s little 
boat, and then I got into the boat myself, to 
make fun for them. I think I never got’so 
really well acquainted with so many chil- 
dren in one day in my life. And this is ex- 
actly what we might dofat our fairs. Oh! I 
wish it were possible for me to get hold of 
you, dear friends, and go with you to the 
nearest county fair, and show you how to 
make the children happy, if for no other 
reason. Then all you have to do is to con- 
sider all mankind as children of a larger 
growth—yourselves among the rest—and 
your case becomes hopeful. I like the idea 
of selling things on the fairground. Our 
little glass and tin honey-pails, both empty 
and filled, make lots of smiling faces, and 
open the way to getting acquainted with 
many a little one with whom you could not 
get to talk if it were not for these things 
that please children so much. Now, friends 
Hasty, Doolittle, Grimm, Elwood, Wilkin, 
France, Poppleton, Heddon, and I guess I 
had better include Dr. Miller also, won’t 
you change your opinion just a little? Do 
you say you haven’t time? One of these 
days, dear friends, you will have to take 
time to die; and what will it be worth to 
you at such a time, to remember the smil- 
ing faces of not only the children but of the 
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grown-up ones whom you have met and 
cheered and encouraged at the county fairs? 
Compare this with the property an eat 
possessions which you have accumulated 
and laid up, by strict adherence to business. 
What can all these things ‘* profit a man” 
when he comes to die? 


NOLES AND QUERIES. 


BALL CLOVER. 
N GLEANINGS the word white clover is used oft- 
en. Is it a ball clover, or is it what we call 

. sweet clover, growing five or six feet high, and 

remaining in blossom till October? Beesin our 
locality are doing well. N. B. BALDWIN. 

Elsinore, Utah. 

[Friend B., the term “ ball clover’ is something we 
never heard of before. It must belong particularly 
to your locality. What we mean by white clover is 
a small clover with white blossoms, that grows 
spontaneously in almost every portion of the Unit- 
ed States. It is only of late years that it has been 
saved, and has become an article of merchandise. 
The white Dutch clover is the same thing, with the 
exception of having a little larger leaf and blos- 
soms. Some think, however, that this is due to 
soil and cultivation alone. ] 














WIRE CLOTH IN THE PLACE OF MATS. 

How do you think this wire cloth that is used for 
window and door screens would answer for mats 
on bee-hives, for shutting the bees down in the 
brood-chamber? P. L. WILLIAMS. 

Sharon, Pa., Aug. 18, 1888. 

{It would very soon become filled with propolis, 
and be no better than any soiid sheet, and, we very 
much doubt, if as good. We very much prefer en- 
ameled cloth in summer, and burlap in winter. ] 


COMBS TOO OLD AND BLACK. 

When the combs become old and black, should 
they be removed and replaced with frames of 
foundation? I. D. LOUER. 

Mound, O., Aug. 20, 1888. 

[Leave the old combs in the hive, as we have re- 
cently advised in this department. Don’t remove 
or destroy them simply because they are old. 
Combs have been in use as long as 20 years. While 
some think they will raise smaller bees, those bees 
will soon be just as large, if we are correct, as those 
raised in newly made combs. ] 


SOMETHING NOT SO FAVORABLE FOR THE WOOD 
SEPARATORS. 

I used this season, in the T super, wooden separa- 
tors, and I notice that the bees build brace combs to 
them. > They have spoiled a large number of sec- 
tions forme. Would they have done the same had 
these been tin instead of wood? J. MAJOR. 

Cokeviile, Pa., July 23, 1888. 


{Friend M., we sometimes have the same kind of 
difficulty with tin separators, but I think not as 
frequently as with wood. Where the sections are 
very thick, say two inches or more, there seems to 
be more danger from these attachments than 
where they are of less width, say 14 to 144 inches.] 





HOW TO DRUM BEES OUT OF AN OLD BOX HIVE. 
My father has 8 hives of bees in old box hives; 
and every fall, to get the honey, he kills them. I 
should like to know if I can drive the bees out with- 
out killing them, and put them in another hive. 
Arden, N. Y., Aug. 1, 1888. J. G. EARL. 
Friend E., tell your father he does not need to 


ill the bees in order to get his honey. Every bee 
can be gotten out by inverting the hive and drum- 
ming lightly on its sides. In ashort time the bees 
will run upward and crawl into a receptacle—a 





box, for instance, the proper size, provided for 
them. We would recommend you to read the sub- 
ject of “'Transferring,’’ in the A BC book, which 
you have.] 


TO ITALIANIZE. 

Will you please tell me if I can Italianize by this 
plan? Whena black swarm issues, catch the queen 
and give the new swarm an Italian queen when it 
returns (having removed the old hive), then cut out 
allof the queen-cells and give the old swarms a 
frame having Italian queen-celis. We havea fine 
Italian queen to raise queens from. 

Swedona, IIl., July 9, 1888. 8S. F. Treao. 

(The plan you propose will work all right; only in 
the parent colony you must be sure that they do 


not raise more queen-celis from the eggs or larvie 
of the small black queen.] 


THE GOOSE THAT LAID THE GOLDEN EGG. 

We have more bees than we want. We can not 
sell, and will brimstone them this fall, reserving 
the combs for next season’s use. Would you ex- 
tract the honey before using the combs? They are 
quite heavy. HALLETT & SON. 

Galena, Ill., Aug. 17, 1888. 

[| We are sorry to hear, friends, that you have de- 
cided on going back to the old cruel plan of killing 
bees. Perhaps this notice will induce somebody 
who wishes bees to start, to give you a better price 
for them than you would realize by killing them, 
and thus benefit both parties in the transaction. I 
presume you would willingly sell them for about 
peice A combs and the honey they contain are 
worth. 


CARNIOLANS; THEIR COLOR AND DISPOSITION, 


Friend Root, will you be so kind as to inform me 
of your experience with Carniolan bees? Are they 
superior to Italians? Are trey marked like Ital- 
ians? Are they gentle? The untested queen I 
bought of you July 2d was received allright. The 
hive is now literally full of brood. Some are hatch- 
ing daily, and prove to be pure Italians. 

G. W. MCGUIRE. 

Dark Ridge, N. C., July 31, 1888. 

[We gave our experience with Carniolans a cou- 
ple of years ago in GLEANINGS,and at that time it 
was not very favorable toward them. We tested 
the progeny of only one queen, however; we there- 
fore do not regard our experience as of very much 
importance. We have no Carniolans now, but we 
will report on them later, as we expect to test them 
again. The bees resemble. somewhat, the common 
black bees. The bands are of asteel blue, and not 
black; the fuzz-bands are of a grayish color. They 
are said to be very gentle; but those we had were 
no more so than our average Italians. See letter of 
E. E. Ewing in this issue. ] 


PROXIMITY TO A RAILROAD NOT DETRIMENTAL. 

Please tell me what you think as to winter dis- 
turbance in my case. I have located a new apiary 
within 50 yards of the railroad, over which 10 or 12 
trains pass daily. I can notice the house trem- 
bling when ail things are quiet, at night. A glass of 
water set upon a hive is set in motion. What will 
be the risk in wintering this apiary? 

J.C. CAPEHART. 

St. Albans, W. Va., Aug. 11, 1888. 

[Although we have had agreat many reports in 
regard to the proximity of an upiary to a railroad, 
we don’t remember of having one where it was 
positively shown that such nearness was detri- 
mental in any way to the bees, or that such bees do 
not winter as well as those more remote from the 
railroad. Our apiary of 250 colonies is within 200 
feet of a railroad, with about 20 trains passing dai- 
ly, and yet we believe we have wintered our bees 
just about as successfully as any bee-keepers in 
the country. Our loss for the Jast 6 or7 years bas 
not averaged more than about 3 or 4 percent. We 
think you will incur no risk.] 
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REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


2100 POUNDS OF CHOICE HONEY. 

HAD 100 colonies in the spring; but before 

swarming time I sold so that I had 70 left, most 

of them in good condition. I have now Ili col- 

onies, all in good condition to winter, most of 

them very heavy. I have taken up to date, 900 
pounds of as fine white-clover comb honey as you 
ever saw, and 1200 pounds of choice white-clover 
extracted. It was not extracted until sealed over, 
which makes a much better article than if it had 
been extracted as the bees gather it. New honey is 
coming into the city quite freely, and, as usual, no 
price is set to govern the commission men. They 
are selling fine white honey, put up in fine cases, at 
16 to 18 cents. It might, or ought to bring 20, and 
would if the parties sending would give the com- 
mission men instructions not to sell it for less. 
Quite a good deal is brought into Minneapolis by 
the farmers, or those who have a few colonies, and 
they usually take what the grocer wants to give 
them, which is usually 14 cents. Wo. URIE. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Aug. 24, 1888, 











We are having a honey-tlow here now—the usual 
September crop. B. F. A. 
Middleton, Mass., Aug. 25, 1888. 








We have a glorious and grand flow of honey now; 
and if frost doesn't strike us before the 25th, we 
shall have an immense crop of honey here. 

Pana, Ill., Sept. 6, 1888. A. L. KLAR. 


2000 LBS. OF HONEY, AND BEES DOING WELL. 
We have taken in all this year 2000 lbs. of honey, 
and bees are doing well on buckwheat. 
Mas. Be. L. DUNCAN. 
Black Lick, Pa., Aug. 23, 1888. 


1000 LBS. FROM POPLAR. 

I have taken 1000 pounds of comb honey from 40 
colonies, principally poplar honey. White clover 
and basswood gave almost nothing in this locality; 
good prospect for fall honey. JOHN MAJOR. 

Cokeville, Pa., July 28, 1888. 





My bees have done better this season than for 
several years. They have about stopped swarm- 
ing. The last one came off Aug. 24th. There seems 
to be but little honey coming in now; none yet 
from buckwheat. E. G. HEDDING. 

Paw Paw, W. Va., Aug. 28, 1888. 








A GOOD AVERAGE YEAR IN NEW HAMPSHIRE, 

New comb honey is selling at from 25 to 30 cents 
per pound; extracted, 25. I have secured about an 
average crop, but for our surplus we depend on the 
fall flow. Ihave taken 100 pounds of honey, and 
have trebled in colonies, having 34 stocks now. I 
consider it a good average year with me. 

Rumney, N. H., July 24, 1888. G. J. HALL. 


BEES BRINGING IN HONEY. 

All hives, except a late swarm that came out 
Aug. 25, are in good condition. Hives are full of 
bees, and will average from five to eight frames of 
solid honey to the hive. Two-thirds of them are 
still rearing brood largely. Bees are busy from 
about 9 A. M. till dark, bringing in honey. I have 
taken from 15 to 28 pounds of comb honey from 
each original hive that I started the season with. 

Pittsburg, Mich., Sept. 4, 1888. F. B. Day. 








Me MEDIUM CROP. 

The honey yield in this section was about a medi- 
um crop. From 40 colonies, spring count, I got 
1100 lbs. of comb honey in sections, and 400 Ibs. of 
extracted, about half being quite durk. 

Hannibal, O., Aug. 27, 1888. M. LUDTMAN. 


SEASON FAIR. 

The season for us here has been only fair—too 
much rain, we think. But as others write, we 
ought not to complain. In some locations here, 
first swarms have made 50 pounds of nice white 
comb honey. H. W. Bass. 

Front Royal, Va., Aug. 27, 1888. 


HONEY BY THE GALLON ; THE SEASON THE BEST 
FOR YEARS. 

So far as I have read in the bee-journals, the sea- 
son has been very discouraging; but I am happy to 
say, that, with me, it has never been better. Hon- 
ey has been coming in by the gallon, from clover. 
We have increased from 12 colonies, spring count, 
to55 good strong colonies. The season has been 
the best for years. White clover is coming out on 
all spots. FRED LININGER. 

Douglas, 0., Aug. 29, 1888. 


HOW MUCH HONEY DID DOOLITTLE GET ? 

I see by the Sept. Ist No."of GLEANINGS that friend 
Root is anxiousto knowif I have any honey this 
year. Yes, about half acrop, which is somewhere 
from 50 to 75 lbs. per colony, spring count, all comb 
honey. I have not extracted a drop this year. The 
queen business has so rushed me that I have had 
time only to estimate the honey crop, but will give a 
full report so all can know exactly what I have 
done, probably in Oct. 15th, or Nov. Ist GLEAN- 
INGS. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


NINETY-THREE DOLLARS FROM 14 COLONIES. 

I herewith submit my first report from this part 
of the State which you hear so little about; for 
really it seems that I have this county almost to 
myself in the way of keeping bees by the improved 
method. Indeed, when I take my honey to market 
Iam put to some pretty close questioning, whether 
I hadn’t a machine to make it artificially, as they 
couldn’t believe bees could be made to put up 
genuine honey so nice. So much for the reports 
the grocer gets in papers about manufactured hon- 
ey. Well, here isatrue statement for the consid- 
eration of all parties concerned, as taken from an 
account book: 

I wintered 18 colonies in all, mostly in good con- 
dition; doubled down to 16. Two have made notb- 
ing yet. From 14I have sold $93.00 worth, besides 
what we have used and given away. | have on hand 
116 lbs., besides what may come off in the way of 
partly filled sections. Bees are flying, and working 
apparently as strong and vigorously as in June or 
July. There have been no swarms this summer to 
bother. I cut the drones out early, and kept down 
the fever. 

There is beginning now to be considerable in- 
quiry by the old bucket and crock bee-men as to 
how I get my honey. It makes me tired to still 
hear them talk about the king-bee. 

I am still faithful to my tobacco pledge, even if I 
did let GLEANINGS stop for awhile, and hear noth- 
ing of you for a year or two. 8S. DANIELS, 

Pine Grove, O., Aug. 1, 1888, 
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HONEY COMING IN. 
My bees are booming at present on white clover, 
buckwheat, and smartweed. They barely made a 
living this summer. 1] had to feed some of the 
young swarms, and those that I fed a few times 
have swarmed again this week. You may know 
they tre booming, or they would not swarm. The 
season here has been about as Mrs. Chaddock stat 
ed in Aug. Ist GLEANINGS. I hope her bees are 
earning their board now. She may yet have more 
honey than she and her family can eat. Several of 
my neighbors report their bees swarming. We 
have been having very warm weather lately. The 
thermometer stood at 108 the 3lst of July. 
Henton, IIL, Aug. 4, 1888. F. P. Hiss. 


_REPOR'S DISCOURAGING. 








“TO FEED OR NOT TO FEED.” 

RIEND ROOT:—Here goes for “* Blasted 
Hopes.”’ Forty good colonies, spring count, 
increased to fifty, have yielded just about 100 
pounds of surplus honey. Last season was 
one of the poorest I had seen, and it surely did 

not pay me to feed them last fall, when they failed 
to give me in return one-half as many pounds of 
honey as I had loaned(?) them pounds of sugar! 
But the end is not yet. What do I want with 50 col- 
onies of bees in a starving condition? How many 
barrels of sugar must I buy to winterthem? Willit 
pay? ‘To feed or not to feed,” that is the question. 

I did want to go to Columbus, but it looks now as 
if I should have to wait until the next centennial. 
Or, say, how many pounds of sugar will you trade 
me on 50 pounds of bees, the sugar to be fed now, 
and the bees delivered next June? If we can strike 
up a trade, and I can sell several colonies yet to 
some “greenhorn,” ‘“*cheap for cash,” I'll go to 
Columbus in spite of the bees; but if this plan won’t 
work, I guess I must try Mrs. Chaddock’s plan, and 
“hunt around for some one who will take bees as 
a gift.” S. P. YODER. 

East Lewistown, 0. 

Why, friend Y., we would feed, by all 
means. The bees next season may pay for 
the feed this season and last season several 
times. A correspondent in the Kind Words 
department (Mr. Byron Benton) takes a 
happy view of the case, and remarks thus: 
“We do not get any honey from our bees, to 
pay; but, like fishing, we keep on hoping, 
in time, to catch a whopper.” As to the 
amount of feed, from 12 to 15 lbs. of syrup 
for the average colony will be enough in 
your locality. It will be a very easy matter 
for you to tell the amount of sugar you will 
have to buy. We make the syrup to the 
consistency of about 25 Ibs. of sugar to a 
gallon of water. 


ABOUT HALF A CROP. 
The honey statistics will prove to be of great 
benefit to honey-producers. Our crop is about 50 
per cent, all extracted, from 129 colonies. We are 
retailing extracted at 10 cts. This is a poor season 
with us. E. M. WOOLVER. 


Richfield Spa, N. Y., Aug. 7, 1888. 


Bees have gathered only their living since July I2. 
Walpole, N. H., Aug. 27, 1888. 


A POOR SEASON. 
It was a very poor honey season in this vicinity. 


J. L. HUBBARD. 





Two years ago we got aton of nice comb honey from 
30 colonies, and this year about 200 lbs. of clover from 
the same number. Goldenrod is just opening, and 
seems to be yielding some honey. 

East Auburn, Maine. Mrs. 8. H. STOCKMAN. 


VERY POOR. 

Bees have done very poorly. I have 140 colonies, 
but shall not have over 500 Ibs. of light honey. 
Bees are just commencing to work on buckwheat. 
Iam looking for a crop of dark honey yet, if the 
weather holds good. J. LINGENFELTER. 

Akin, N. Y., Aug. 8, 1888. 


A PECULIAR SEASON, 

This surely is a peculiar season for bees. Ten 
acres white with buckwheat flowers here at home, 
now for a week, and bees just getting a living; but 
we hope for more honey soon. Our hives are 
empty—that is, no honey, and it will take at least 
6000 [bs. to winter and spring them. But God is able 
to do for us what he has in the past, and will if we 
trusthim. Weare feeding Timber apiary still. 

Roseville, lll., Aug. 23, 1888. Mrs. L. C. AXTELL. 


NO SURPLUS. 

My bees made no surplus this year, and I am 
afraid but little honey for themselves. From the 
outlook of the season, do you think I shall be obliged 
to feed? If so, when had I better begin? Can they 
yet gather sufficient for wintering? 

Salem, O., Aug. 28, 1888. Dr. CHAS. ORR. 

If you do not get any fall honey, you will 
tant have to feed some. If no honey 
1as come yet, do not delay feeding, on the 
mere probability of the bees getting their 
own natural stores. It is safer to begin 
feeding right away. 





NO SURPLUS FOR TWO SEASONS. 

I have kept bees for 11 years; have now 17 colo- 
nies, and have had 30. Last year I obtained no 
surplus honey in the sections. I was obliged to 
feed my bees to keep them through the winter. 
This season I do not expect to get any surplus hon- 
ey. I think I shall have to feed them. The white 
clover last year was a failure. It appeared to have 
been killed out. There has been a new growth this 
season, and these rains lately may make it bloom 
some before frost comes. There may be some hope 
then. If bees could work on red clover with suc- 
cess, it would be a gain. I had no swarms last 
season nor this season. In this the bees have acted 
wisely. J. HUNT. 

Plain City, O., Sept. 8, 1888. 


VERY DISCOURAGING FOR NEW YORK. 

I have been over considerable territory in this 
State, and visited some large apiaries. I find the 
prospect poor for a good honey crop. Basswood 
has not yielded any thing to speak of; and as there 
has yet been no honey removed from the hives, nor 
any ready, the crop of white honey will be almost 
a total failure. All that isdepended on nowwill be 
from buckwheat; and if we have an unfavorable 
August there will be a discouraged Jot of bee-keep- 
ers in New York. The season was cold and wet up 
till July, and now it is dry and very cold nights. 
I hope to get a good crop of honey yet. Ihaveover 
200 colonies, 125 Italians; the rest are blacks. The 
blacks are doing nothing, while the Italians are 
storing from red clover. F. BOOMHOWER. 

Gallupville, N. Y., July 22, 1888. 
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STRIKING FOR HIGHER WAGES. 

Bees are hardly earning a living—working on 
weeds growing along the banks of the creek, most- 
ly. I fear we shall not average 8 lbs. per colony, 
take the whole neighborhood through. 

Ob for a good long rain! We had the tail end of 
a shower last Tuesday, July 31, but it brightened 
things up for only a day or two. But during that 
time the bees put in a *‘ full”’ day's work each day. 
The continued drouth of the last few years has 
greatly thinned out the white clover; and as this 
is our main stay, the bees seem to have become 
discouraged—“ struck for higher wages.’ Well, I 
guess they won't get it this year. I expect to feed 
this fall. Now, don’t put mein Reports Discourag- 
ing, for | am not discouraged. I expect a good 
run next year, and I have found that it is the 
stick-to-its that generally “get there.” 

WILLIS M. BARNUM. 

Angelica, N. Y., Aug. 4, 1888. 

We are glad to know you are not dis- 
couraged ; but as your report is discouraging, 
we could hardly put it among the en-courag- 
ing reports. 


THE POOREST SEASON EVER KNOWN, 

My man has been over the bees, and thinks we 
shall have 2000 lbs. of nice honey. Judging from 
the general reports received from all over the 
country, we must call this season’s crop the poor- 
est ever known. W.H. SHANE. 

Chatham Center, O., Aug. 8, 1888. 

I will explain to our readers, that friend 
Shane is the man who always produces a 
crop of honey, no matter whether the season 
is good, bad, or indifferent ; and even durin 
this season, when no one else has succeed 
at all, friend Shane secures 2000 pounds. We 
have purchased the honey, and it now stands 

iled up in our building. If friend 8. calls 
it the poorest season, we think there can not 
be much mistake about it. 


BEE BOYANY, 


OR, HONEY = PLANTS TO BE NAMED. 




















W. PARK, Columbia, Texas, asks me to name 
in GLEANINGS a plant—a vine—which he 
‘ says blooms twice a year—once in March, 
and again in August. He says it is com- 
mon in Texas, and yields very abundantly 

of honey. 

This plant is not sarsaparilla, but a Southern 
species of grape—Vitis bipinnata. We have it on 
our grounds, but it kills down each year, and does 
not blossom. The honey which Mr. Park sends me 
seems very fine. I wish to thank Mr. Park and sev- 
eral others for samples of honey. A. J. CooK. 

Agricultural College, Mich. 


> 


Mr. W. C. Morrison, Alvinston, Ontario, sends 
two plants for name. One is a fireweed of the 
great composite order, which includes asters, bone- 
sets, goldenrods, etc. Too small apiece was sent 
to exactly determine the species. The other plant 
is a vervain (Verbena hastata). This blue vervain, 
as well as the white and hairy (V. urticifolia and 
V. stricta) are all excellent honey-plants. I men- 
tion all of these in my Bee-Keeper’s Guide. 

Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 
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Every boy or girl,under 15 years of age, who writes a let- 
ter for this department, CONTAINING SOME VALUABLE FACT, NOT 
GENERALLY KNOWN, ON BEES OR OTHER MATTERS, will receive 
one of David Cook’s excellent five-cent Sunday-schoo! books. 
Many of these books contain the same matter that you find in 
Sunday-school books costing from $1.00 to $1.50. If you have 
had one or more books ve us the names that we may not 
send the same twice. e have now in stock six different 
books, as follows; viz.: Sheer Off, Silver Keys, The Giant-Kill- 
er; or, The Roby Family, Rescued from Egypt, Pilgrim’s 
Progress, and Ten Nights ina Bar-Room. We have also Our 
Homes, Part I.,and Our Homes, Part II. Besides the abdéve 
books, you may have a photograph of our old house apiary, 
and a photograph of our own apiary, both taken a great many 
years ago. Inthe former is a picture of Novice, Blue Eyes, 
and Caddy, and a piteese of Ernest. We have also some pret 
ty little colored pictures of birds, fruits, flowers, etc., suitable 
for framing. ou can have your choice of any one of the 
above pictures or books for every letter that gives us some 
valuable piece of information. 











CONDUCTED BY ERNEST R. ROOT. 


T seems you didn’t write very much on the 
subject of robbing, in this issue, did you ? 
rs suppose the principal reason is because 
you have not got around to it yet. You 
surely have had some experience in this 
sort of thing, but perhaps your papais acare- 
ful bee-keeper and doesn’t allow it to hap- 
pen. Suppose you tell us, then, how he 
prevents it. It is also time now for feeding, 
and I suspect there will have to be a good 
deal of it done this fall in some localities. 
Tell also how you feed. Figure up how 
much the syrup costs a pound, and how 
much it will cost to winter a colony. 

You did nicely on the subject of swarming ; 
and although little folks are not supposed to 
tell ve thing that the older folks did not 
know before, you did. nevertheless, give us 
quite a number of valuable hints. Now, for 
the present let us drop swarming until next 
year and take up the subject mentioned 
above. Of course, you understand that, 
when you write upon the subjects called for, 
giving useful information, you will be enti- 
tled to any mailable article on the 5-cent 
counter, mentioned in the price list, which 
i send free to boys and girls who ask for 
them. 


HIVING SWARMS. 

My papa sits down beside the hives and catches 
the queen, and gets a cage and puts her init. He 
then gets a hive as much like the old one as he can, 
and puts the queen and the cage down by the en- 
trance, and then the bees go in all right. 

Goshen, Mo., July 7, 1888. GUSSIE GEARHART. 








HOW WALTER HIVED A SWARM. 

T will tell you howl hived a swarm of bees. I 
was left in charge of the bees one Sunday this 
summer, and aswarm came out. It fell to my lot 
to hive them. They settled on a peach-tree. I 
placed a table under them and a hive on the table, 
and took the smoker and smoked them. I then 
shook them down, and they went in nicely. 


WALTER NORRIS, 
Buntyn, Tenn., July 24, 1888. 
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BEES GETTING CAUGHT ON THE MILKWEED, AND 
DYING. 

My papa has been keeping bees three years. He 
has 47 colonies. They wintered nicely. The pollen 
they are gathering is a light yellow. The bees 
gather honey from the milkweed. It is a large 
pinkish flower, round like a ball. The bees get 
caught fast in the little blossoms, and die. Mam- 
ma hives the bees when papa is gone, and I help 
her. If the bees alight down low, mamma shakes 
them down on a cloth in front of the hive, and they 
goin. If they are high up we have a hiving-box to 
take them down with. AuG. MALLOW, age 13. 

Fort Jones, Cal., Aug. 4, 1888. 

Thanks, friend Augustus. You will see, 
by the subject of ‘‘ Milkweed,” in the A BC 
of Bee Culture, that a peculiar kind of pol- 
len clings to the legs of the bees, resulting 
in the death of the bee. 


USING SMALL CEDARS FOR PLACES OF CLUSTER- 
ING. 

The way my pa gets the swarms is this: Wego 
to a bush and geta lot of small cedar-trees, about 
six feet high. We cut them off at the root and trim 
the limbs off about three or four feet, and set them 
in the ground. When the swarm is settled on it pa 
can pull it up and shake them intothe hive, and 
set the bush down again. When one swarm is out, 
and another wants to come out, we sprinkle the 
front of the hive with water. That keeps them 
in. Pa has64swarms. We have had no beesswarm 
this year. We have very little honey. 

Lorraine, Ont., Can. C. E. CHRISTIAN. 

Friend Christian, we don’t quite under- 
stand what you mean by setting out small 
cedar-trees. Do you mean that you actual- 
ly plant them, so that they grow and thrive, 
and that, after a swarm has clustered, you 
= them up, swarm and all? It is said, 

es have a preference for certain kinds of 
shrubbery on which to cluster, but we are 
not so sure of it. We presume the bees will 
cluster upon the cedars, providing there is 
no other place for them. You may, per- 
haps, remember that we have a row of 
evergreens outskirting our apiary, and, asa 
general rule, bees cluster on the evergreens 
rather than among the grapevines among 
the hives. 


A SWARM THAT MADE “SUCH A FUNNY NOISE.” 

My pa has had bees two years this summer. We 
take GLEANINGS, and we think it is a good paper. 
We hadaswarm of bees that made a noise that 
sounded like a fine whistle; sometimes it sounded 
like a coarse whistle, and sometimes it sounded like 
ahen. It was suchafunny noise that I can not 
describe it very well. You must think for yourself. 
We got about 155 lbs. of honey from the top of 
three hives,in sections. We have 55 colonies of 
bees. I like to help pa take out honey. 

Mears, Mich. MAGGIE JOHNSON. 

Very good, friend Maggie; but we must 
confess that it is very hard for us to imag- 
ine what kind of a noise that swarm made. 
It must have been a remarkable one indeed 
that uttered a note that resembled the 
sound of asharp whistle, a coarse whistle, 
and finally one like a hen. Come to think 
of it, the noise which a swarm makes when 
it issues does somewhat resemble the noise 
of a distant steamboat whistle. By refer- 





ring to the map we see you are located on 
or near Lake Michigan, and you doubtless 
know what coarse and sharp whistles sound 
like. It is pretty hard for us to imagine, 
however, that the noise would resemble that 
of a smart hen that, perhaps, is just an- 
nouncing to the world at large that a new- 
laid treasure may be found in the barn. We 
can not dispute you, however, for perhaps 
you are right. 


‘““THAT LITTLE GIRL’’ DOWN IN MASSACHUSETTS. 
It has been some time since you heard from me, 
and I suppose by this time you are thinking of that 
little girl in Massachusetts. My pa keeps an experi- 
mental apiary. This year he has taken three of 
his hives six miles from home. The bees got no 
honey from apple-blossoms, on account of the 
weather being wet and cold; but since then they 
have done very well. From the three hives out of 
town he has taken 102 Ibs. of comb honey; last 
week, and two days this week, they filled 21 one- 
pound boxes, and had commenced to seal it up. 
From basswood, in the city here, bees have made 
quite a feast. We had very good weather while 
they were in bloom, and they were as happy asa 
bee could be. We have quite a number of them 
used for shade-trees on the street. They are not in 
bloom now. It is vacation, and I have lots of time 
to watch the bees. My schoo! begins the first Tues- 
day in September. FLOSSIE J. ELDRIDGE. 
New Bedford, Mass., July 27, 1888. 


Thank you, friend Flossie. We did not 
just remember the little girl down in Mas- 
sachusetts at first, but we do now. The 
family of children in this Juvenile Depart- 
ment has now become so large that it is get- 
ting to be pretty hard to remember that one 
lives in Massachusetts, another in Louisi- 
ana, one in California, or another in the 
good old State of Ohio. But it does not 
make any difference whether we remember 
you or not. We are glad to hear from all 
the little folks whose papas keep bees. 


FERTILE WORKERS. 

Papa had 29 swarms of bees last fall. One colony 
died, and in the spring two of them were robbed; 
and in looking over the bees he found he had one 
colony with fertile workers. The first remedy he 
tried was to put in two frames of brood, and ina 
few days he put in a queen-cell, but they destroy- 
edit. Then he tried moving the combs into anoth- 
er hive, but they all stayed in the hive he put them 
into, instead of going back to the old hive. Then 
he tried putting a new swarm in with those remain- 
ing in the old hive, and they killed all the old bees. 
Since then he has given those that he put in the 
other hive a queen in a queen-cage, sealed up with 
wax, and they have gnawed her out, but still he 
finds eggs from the fertile workers there. Papa 
says he has given those fertile workers two queens 
and four queen-cells, and has left the queen-cages 
corked up several days before he stopped them up 
with wax. Papa has had but three new swarms of 
bees this summer. He had one swarm that, the 
first time he looked at it after they swarmed, had 
not gathered a drop of honey, and so he gave them 
three or four pounds because there was a scarcity 
of honey; then he gave them a frame of brood, 
both unsealed and sealed, with about two pounds 
of honey in it. They ate that all up; he had a 
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comb break down, and that had about 4 Ibs. in it. 
They ate that, and then, although there was a flow 
of honey, nearly all of them starved. Papa has 
taken off 269 lbs. of honey this year. One swarm 
has made 56 lbs. of honey this year. 

CLARA LINDSEY, age 12. 

Harford, Pa., July 7, 1888. 

Thank you, friend Clara. We do not oft- 
en get fertile workers. When we do, we 
don’t think it best to fuss with them very 
much. Our method is to scatter the brood 
and bees among several strong colonies—one 
frame in each colony. It rarely fails when 
good brood is put in the hive from which 
the worker brood is taken. Fertile work- 
ers are much more apt to manifest them- 
selves among Holy-Land bees than amon 
Italians. In fact, it is a characteristic o 
the Eastern bees to run to fertile workers 
a they have been queenless but a short 

ime. 


HOW EUGENIA HIVED TWO SWARMS. 

My mamma started with five colonies this spring, 
and has increased to thirteen. Mamma and papa 
were away from home twice when the bees swarm- 
ed, and my brother and I had to hive them. The 
first swarm settled on atree-top which had been 
sawn off, and was lying on the ground near the 
hives. We took the hive and placed it under the 
swarm, and shook the bees in the top of the hive; 
and when they bad all gone in we varried the hive 
to where it was to stay. It was an after-swarm. 
Mamma, in cutting out the queen-cells, overlooked 
one. We hived them on frames with starters, and 
they built all worker comb. 

The next swarm settled ina tree, so 1 could al- 
most reach it. I stood ona bench, and they held 
the hive on one arm and shook the bees in the top 
with the other hand. Some fell outside the hive, 
and settled back on the tree. I placed the hive on 
the bench and covered it to keep the bees from 
coming out. Then I took a tin pan, shook the bees 
into it that had settled again, and covered it and 
carried to the entrance of the hive, and slipped the 
cover a little to one side and let the bees run in. 
About four hours after we had hived them they 
came out again and settled in the same place. The 
hive had no comb in it, so 1 put in a piece with hon- 
ey on it, and held the limb while my brother sawed 
it off. I then carried it to the hive and shook the 
bees in, and they did not come out again. Two of 
the swarms that came out in May have each cast a 
swarm. We take GLEANINGS, and like it very 
much. EUGENIA READER, age 14. 

Lynnhaven, Va., July 27, 1888. 











NO SWARMING-BOXES, BUT LETS THE BEES CLUSTER. 
Swarming is about over with us here. Pa does 
not clip his queens’ wings, and he does not use 
swarming-boxes. When they swarm we just let 
them settle; and if they settle on a low tree or bush 
we place a table under them. On this we set a hive 
and spread a paper in front of it. We then shake 
the bees on it, and they go in very pretty. Some- 
times they settle on a high tree. Pa climbs upto 
them and saws the limb in two, and ties a rope to 
it and lets them down. One swarm came to us and 
went into some hives that we stacked up in the 
barn, and they went right to work. Our bees are 
mostly Cyprians. ROBERT MORROW. 
Dripping Springs, Texas, June 23, 1888. 





MY EXTRA EIGHT PAGES. 


SPECIAL DEPARTMENT FOR A. 1, ROOT, AND HIS 
FRIENDS WHO LOVE TO RAISE CROPS. 


OU may remember that I said last 
month we would have eight extra 
pages in this issue. Now,I do not 
mean to occupy these whole eight 
pages myself, but it is to be for the 

friends who have written on the subject of 
raising crops, and articles that we have 
been holding for a place. I do not like to 
take much space in a bee-journal, because I 
fear there may be quite a number of the 
friends who may not be interested enough 
in this line of business; therefore we give 
you as much on bees as usual, and these 
“<< pages extra. 

‘he first topic under consideration will 
be canning green corn. I know it is late in 
the season; but while the matter is fresh 
in our minds it may be best to get ready for 
another season if we are not in time this. 
As for ourselves, our Mammoth sweet corn 
is now just in its prime; and one field of 
Corey’s extra-early corn is just now makin 
ears, and showing silk. It was plantec 
July 12. I mention this so you may know 
how late you can plant sweet corn, and get 
corn for table use before frost. 


CANNING SWEET CORN; CAN IT BE DONE SAFELY 
AT HOME, ON A SMALL SCALE ? 

Friend Root:—I am glad that I can differ with 
you for once. You say to J. A. Dillehay, ‘* There is 
not any way to can corn so it will keep, outside of a 
regular canning-factory.’””’ We keep it better than 
factory corn. 

RECIPE. 

Cut the corn from cob; fill into quart cans (we 
use Mason’s), pressing it in very tight with a 
smooth stick (a cob will do); make it very full; 
fasten the lidon as tight as you can, with thumb 
and finger. Put three or four inches of hay ina 
wash-boiler, and a little at the sides. Put your 
cans in and fill with cold water; heat to boiling, and 
boil for three hours; then remove and fasten lids 
as tight as possible. 

Please try this; and if you do not have the best 
corn next spring you ever ate, you will not have 
succeeded as well as we do. B. OSBURN. 

Irvington, Ind. 

Friend O., at our county fair (here is an- 
other reason for attending fairs) last week 
there were on exhibition cans of green corn 
and tomatves mixed. They were canned in 
the ordinary way, just as we can tomatoes, 
and they kept perfectly the whole year. It 
has been suggested that the acid of the to- 
matoes furnishes just the acid that the corn 
needs to keep it from fermenting. We are 
going to put up a lot to-day, and will report. 

e 


hile we are on the subject of tomatoes, 
—_e a something else from an old bee- 
riend : 


Friend Root:;—If you have never tried it, please 
take a ‘‘sharp knife’’ and gather afew choice Mi- 
kado tomatoes, leaving 4% inch of stem. Be careful 
not to break the skin; gather before they get over- 
ripe; take atwo or three gallon jar, put in an inch 
of salt, then place a layer of tomatoes stems down; 
cover with salt, and soon till filled, being careful 
not to let the fruit touch. Tie an oiled paper over 
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the jar and set inadry place. 
Christmas for dinner. 
Fountainhead, Tenn., Sept. 7, 1888. 


Thanks, friend G., but Ido not just see 
why you emphasize “sharp knife.” Per- 
haps the stem needs to be cut smooth, and 
without bruising. It has been lately sug- 
gested that green corn may be kept in the 
same way, simply with salt and nothing else. 
With the green corn, however, the moisture 
furnishes enough water to make a brine, or 
pickle; but the tomatoes, if not bruised at 
all, would be dry, as | understand it. Per- 
haps the salt preserves them by absorbing 
all the moisture, and partially keeps away 
the air. By the way, we have just found 
two Mikado tomato-vines that bore a 
heaping peck basket from each vine, at one 
picking. Is there another tomato known 
that will do this? 


Open them next 
M. A. GILL. 


POISONING FROM EATING CANNED GOODS. 

In regard to your comments on the above subject, 
in the issue of Aug. 15, I wish to say I have heard 
dozens of times of people being poisoned by canned 
goods, and had one serious personal experience. 
Traveling in Florida several years ago I found ita 
universal custom to pare off a half-inch slice of the 
top of the canned beef (a great deal of which is 
consumed in that State) before eating it. They 
said it was to get rid of the poisonous acids used in 
soldering the cans. The personal experience al- 
luded to was in eating a can of California fruit. It 
was what was sold foratwo-pound can. Three of 
us, a traveling companion, a daughter, and myself, 
each after eating but a small quantity became nau- 
seated, and in afew hours had violent pains in the 
stomach and bowels; and in the case of the daugh- 
ter, who was left at her boarding-school, I think a 
doctor was called. This was a plain case of poison- 
ing, and no “ sensationa! scare ’’ about it nor “ over- 
dose of quantity eaten,” nor “‘ adulteration of the 
article of food,” nor “intentional on the part of the 
canner,” but it was absolute poison all the same. 
It might have been the metal on the cans, or the 
acids used in soldering the cans; but it is undoubt- 
edly acommon thing, or was three or four years 
ago, to be poisoned by eating canned goods. A 
Methodist preacher once told me that he and sever- 
al other ministers traveling together by private 
conveyance were seriously poisoned by eating 
canned ham. So, friend Root, you may be too hasty 
in saying that you ** have fora long time been sat- 
isfied that most of the talk about poison in canned 
goods was more of a sensational scare than any 
thing else.”’ J. L. CALDWELL. 

Mart, Texas. 

Thanks, friend C. Since my remarks to 
which you allude, several things have been 
brought to light. I want to say first, how- 
ever, that we might hear of things dozens 
of times, and yet there be no truth in them 
at all. In regard to canned beef, there have 
been several distressing cases in Our Own 
town, resulting from it. My impression is, 
however, that it is not the acids used in 
canning, but that the beef is spoiled. Spoil- 
ed meat, under certain circumstances, is a 
virulent poison. Our dairy journals have 
something similar in regard to poison 
cheese, and a good deal of sickness has 
been caused in our own State from this 





cause. The best authorities, however, have 
decided that it all comes from poor manage- 
ment in making cheese. A kind of fermen- 
tation is allowed to take place, that changes 
the cheese or meat or other kind of food to 
a deadly poison. In our own town a can of 
— oysters killed one person, gave an- 
other a lingering fit of sickness that lasted 
for years, and gave a third one, who ate 
more sparingly, an experience that she will 
remember for a lifetime. The whole trou- 
ble is from filthiness (I think that is the 
correct term) in making the cheese, or in 
putting up the canned goods. We are just 
now putting up tomatoes in tin cans. The 
sans are soldered with rosin and nothing 
else till it comes to putting the cap on. 
Then they use a soldering-fluid, such as we 
describe in the A B C book under the head 
of ‘‘ Soldering.”’ I asked why they did not 
use rosin for putting on the caps also. The 
reply was, that it is very difficult to get them 
on perfectly air-tight, after the fruit is in, 
without the use of acid. Recently a substi- 
tute for this acid has been extensively used. 
The manufacturers claim that it will not 
rust metals, and is not poison on food. I 
dipped my finger into it and placed it on my 
as ee and I am sure it is still poisonous if 
used with heedless lavishness. In canning 
our tomatoes, I noticed that the man who 
did the soldering put enough on one can to 
solder securely a whole dozen caus. I re- 
monstrated at once, and showed him that the 
smallest fraction of a drop was just as good 
as a whole drop. Now, very likely this kind 
of work has something to do with the ne- 
cessity of throwing away half an inch of 
good meat on top of thecan. I wish that 
canning-factories could be carefully inspect- 
ed by an inspector appointed by the State ; 
and my impression is, that the inspector 
ought to get around once a week or oftener. 
Ido not believe there is any trouble in us- 
ing canned goods put up by an experienced 
and reliable institution. Now, friend C., I 
believe it is true,as you' suggest, that of 
late years these things have n greatly 
improved; but it behooves us to keepZa 
careful watch of these things even yet. If 
the acid used in soldering has been put on 
lavishly, you can easily detect it by touch- 
ing your tongue to the inside of the cap, aft- 
er the can has been cut open. If you once 
get a little soldering-fluid on your tongue, 
you will know the taste ever afterward. 

And here is another friend who wants a 
little instruction about canning : 


Friend Root:—Will you please tell me how you 
can tomatoes, to make them keep? I put up40cans 
last year, and 20 of them soured. JACOB VAUGHN. 

Monroe Corner, N. J. Sept., 6, 1888. 


Friend V., you have certainly been care- 
less. Putting up tomatoes is the easiest 
thing in the world, if you only get a right 
understanding of the matter to start with. 
It does not make any difference whether 
you use glass cans or tin cans. The first 
thing to do is to get all the air out of your 
cans by crowding them full of fruit. Pour 
off the juice, and squeeze the tomatoes into 


the can until it is completely full and epee 
down ; then you are ready to expel the air 
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that may be held mechanically through the 
fruit, by ponting. Heat the can and contents 
boiling hot—so hot that every part of the in- 
terior of the can is filled with steam. This 
steam expels the air. You must now put on 
Mets cap. or lid, and seal it up while it is 
iling hot and full of steam; and if you 
wish to move the cans to atable while you 
put the caps on, this table must be near the 
stove, and the caps must be put on one ata 
time, just as often as the cans are taken 
from the boiling water. If glass cans are 
used, you must be sure that the rubbers are 
in place, and then screw the caps down with 
awrench. When the cans get cold, fit on 
our wrench and tighten them still more. 
Vith tin cans it is customary to fill the can 
with fruit, and solder on the tin cap, then 
rae an awl-hole in the center. Now put 
hem all into boiling water, and boil them 
about 15 minutes; then while they are still 
boiling hot and steaming, let a drop of solder 
close the prick-hole. For further security 
they are generally put back in and boiled an 
hour more. Now, just remember that your 
cans must be full, so there will be no possible 
chance for a bit of air. Secondly, the caps 
must be put on and made * ¢~ when every 
thing is made boiling hot. I once heard ofa 
woman who complained that her fruit did 
not keep. When questioned closely she said 
the cans did not seem quite full, and so she 
unscrewed the caps after they got cold, and 
ut in some more fruit, and filled them up. 
he poor woman had not even the faintest 
limpse of the philosophy of canning fruit 
4 Sener air by steam, and then keeping 
it out. 


MORE ABOUT CANNING CORN. 

Friend Root:—My wife cans corn every year, and 
has no more trouble from its spoiling than she has 
with tomatoes or any thing else. This is her meth- 
od: 
Cut the corn from the cob and pack it in the cans, 
filling them full; screw the cap on just enough to 
hold; put the cans in a kettle of water, with a thin 
board under them, and boil for 1% hours. Have 
the water come nearly up tothe ring of the cans. 
Then take them out and wipe the covers and cans 
clean; put the covers back on, and screw them 
down tight. Boil again for one anda half hours. 
When taking out, try to give the covers another 
turn, to make sure they are on as tight as can be. 
Peas can be canned in the same way, without using 
acid or pickle of any kind. My wife and her friends 
have been using the above method for years. 

JOHN 8. SNEARLY. 

Williamsville, N. Y., Aug. 27, 1888. 


In the above process the cap is screwed 
down only tight enough to keep the air out, 
but still permit the steam to force itself out 
when the pressure becomes sufficient. I do 
not quite see the philosophy of taking the 
cans out and moving the covers. I think 1 
should prefer to risk them by simply turn- 
ing the covers down tight, after boiling for 
an hour and ahalf; then boil again, and, 
when finished, put on the wrench and turn 
down the caps until no air can possibly get 
back into the corn. Did any one ever know 
of cans bursting under this treatment? The 
pressure of the steam must be considerable 





during the last boiling ; but as the cans are 
in an jopen vessel, the temperature can not 
get very much above 212°, and any fruit-can 
would stand this pressure unless it hasa 
flaw or crack. It seems from the above 
methods that the corn needs boiling a good 
deal longer than tomatoes and other fruits. 


GOD'S GIFTS, ETC. 

Friend Root:—Sinece reading Terry’s article on 
strawberries, I have been more interested than 
ever. Well, I’ve grown them for 25 years, as well 
as other fruits, and I can indorse all he says. But 
he hasn’t got it all yet. You know there are a 
great many new sorts coming out; but, like other 
things, there is a great difference. The old Wilson 
is one of the bestin all but one respect—it fails in 
growth of plant more than some, yet you use one 
of these to eight or ten Crescent Seedlings, and I 
am sure you and friend T. will have to lie awake 
more than ever with excitement. Now for an ex-: 
periment. 

I set a little bed on graveled cranberry iand, 
where ice and water stand five months, and, to my 
joy, I had some of the finest fruit ever seen. The 
coarse sand keeps it from hardening, as it is quite 
damp all the season, and you see it is so moist that 
the fruit must keep plump. The dressing was only 
phosphate, a good coat just before a rain; the 
plants were set the 15th of August, 1887. I wish you 
could see the old bed now. As soon as the fruit is 
off I cut off about one-half the old leaves, and dress 
and work over the old bed. Now, we can save or 
lose a great deal with plants if we take no thought, 
as they grow out faster than we often wish, and yet 
we desire to save them, and yet keep them within 
bounds, instead of cutting them off. When they have 
set a small plant, just twine them around to the old 
plant and jam them down, and press a little soil on, 
or a stone, if there are any. In this way you have 
a wonderful hill, and you see there is no waste or 
loss of growth; but if we cut these off after (even 
if asmall plant has started), it is a big draft on the 
old plant, and a dead loss; and, too, these very 
plants give us loads of fruit next season. One who 
never tried it doesn’t know how soon a little layer- 
ed plant will root and grow. I would say, if a run- 
ner has started beyond the little plant, nip it off, 
andsoon. What we hard-working people want is 
to save these seemingly little things, and, too, all 
the work not needed. I save time of my own, and 
land too, in this way. 

IT set a piece to blackberries, seven feet each way. 
This came in full fruit the third year. I seta full 
row of strawberries between one way, and two or 
three plants between the next hill,andsoon. In 
this way I lose no time, and can cultivate it all at 
once. The second year we get a full crop of straw- 
berries, and, for the fun of it, you can let a few 
grow in under the blackberry bushes, and see how- 
much later you can have them. One year I had 
some two weeks out of season. There they were in 
the shade, and, for that purpose, the Sharpless is a 
daisy. 

I think if we can be happy in any work it isin 
gardening; and, when we get so interested, we 
roll up our sleeves and sharpen up the hoe and 
keep at the weeds frequently. I sold 1600 quarts off 
from less than half an acre one year, and had ap- 
ple-trees and blackberries on the same land. “She” 
and { picked them all. Let me say, it pays to sort 
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them, and use the small ones, or sellas No. 2, same 
as with apples. I got this year 15 cents at whole- 
sale and a team came one mile to the house and got 
them. 

Mulch is indispensable for strawberries; and a 
good rule is, put on enough to just hide the plants; 
and while some say apply it when the soil is well 
frozen, ] say, as soon as hard frosts appear, or be- 
fore the leaves are cut badly by it. The greener 
the leaves are kept, the better the result. Instead 
of removing this mulch I just work among it with a 
little sharp hoe; and, my word for it, it will pay 
three times all the bother. We need care as to 
mulch. If we use late-cut hay we shal! have lots of 
grars and weeds. Straw is good; and if piled up 
ahead, and decayed a little it will work better in 
hoeing. 

I wish to urge one point: Where you have not 
many stones, you don’t know how much easier you 
can work, if you have not kept a file in the field to 
sharpen the hoe often with. Try it. If the hoe 
stands out much, sharpen mostly on the outside; 
if not, the inside. Keep it thin, also, or on a wide 
bevel. A little scuffle hoe is far better than a com- 
mon one for many uses. 

I find it is best not to get soil on the leaves while 
wet. 

Why I say more of the Crescent than of the Wil- 
son is, the former is the pistillate sort, and the lat- 
ter is perfect. The cross is one of the best. The 
Crescent is the rankest grower of any, and the 
freest from rust, and one of the firmest and best to 
bull. 

ABOUT BEES. 

Justa word. I have been fora long time trying 
to get rid of so much sticking and snapping of hives 
and cases where they come together. I keep a piece 
of chalk around with me in the bee-yard. Just rub 
it on the edges where they come together, and it is 
grand; orone can use whiting, with a paint-brush. 
Many.queens are balled and killed by these sudden 
shocks, yet we think but little about it and wonder 
why so many queens}fail. 

I love the garden and ali of God’s gifts. 

Hallowell, Me., Aug. 22, 1888. E. P. CHURCHILL. 

Thanks for your hints, friend C. I am 
afraid, however, if we should try to put all 
the little plants close by the parent plants, 
as you suggest, there would be altogether 
too many in one place during the fore part 
of the season. here we wish to get plants 
for sale, and for our own use, we set our 
strawberries in rows 3 feet apart and 18 
inches apart in the row. As we are in a hur- 
ry to get little plants, we take the runners 
as they come out, and spread them out like 
the spokes of a wheel, laying a lump of dirt 
on each runner as soon as it commences to 
start a little plant. Atthis date, September 
12, the ground between the rows (in rows 
three feet wide) is a perfect swamp of great 
strong healthy plants. In fact, they are so 
close together we can hardly set our trans- 
planting-tubes over them without getting 
more than one inside of the tube. Plants 
that were taken upamonth ago with the 
transplanting-tubes have now sent out run- 
ners that have already rooted sufficiently to 
make strong healthy plants. Could this be 
accomplished by any other method than by 
the use of the transplanting-tubes? With a 
strong-growing plant like the Sharpless or 





the Jessie, I believe I could, from one plant, 
produce a thousand in a single season. If 
somebody has avery valuable, high-priced 
strawberry that he would like to have mul- 
tiplied ra ay & I should like to wed my hand 
at it with the transplanting-tubes. Give 
me one strong healthy plant in the spring, 
and I think I can make it cover pretty well 
a quarter of an acre in one season, especial- 
ly if we have such abundant rains as we 
have had during the present season. 

In regard to the use of hoes, we have 
found the scuffle hoe a very great help, and 
we also think a great deal of what we call 
the six-tooth rake hoe. See cut adjoining. 

For loosening the ground, we 
use the rake side; but for cut- 
ting up weeds we turn the oth- 
er. It has a thin steel blade, 
made very sharp, and so nar- 
row that the dirt readily slides 
right over it, much as it does 
with the scuffle hoe. The labor 
of using it is much less, and 
you avoid moving the dirt when 
you do not want it moved, as is 
the case with the common hoe. 
Sometimes our men go out into 
the fields with the old-fashion- 
ed hoe, instead of these new 
light rake hoes ; and I have oft- 
en thought that using the 
wrong tool for one single day 
results in a loss of nearly half 
the cost of the rake hoe. These 
latter can now be bought for 50 
cents, all made of finely tem- 
pered steel. By all means keep 
your tools sharp, friend C.—In 
regard to mulch, | entirely 
agree with you, that the more 
green leaves we can keep on 
our plants over winter, the 
further one they will be in 
the spring. Be careful, how- 
ever, that your mulch contain 
no weed seeds. Clean oat straw 
is safest with us. If any grains of oats are 
left in the straw, the frost kills them before 
they can do much harm. 





TURNIPS THAT CAN STAND OUTDOORS ALL WINTER, 
ETC. 

Friend Root:—I see you are in the turnip-growing 
and seed business. I, too, doa little at it; and as it 
is now turnip-planting time, I send you a few seeds 
of the best turnip I ever saw or grew, your purple- 
top not excepted. They are the Southern Prize, 
originated by a cross between the White Norfolk 
Globe and Seven-top. They grow two-thirds in the 
ground, and are the only turnip that will remain all 
winter in the ground, growing without freezing, here 
with us. I want you to plant these seeds and report 
on them. I saved 40 pounds of seed this spring 
from a little patch, and I am preparing to plant one 
acre next week in these turnips. 

RYE AS A MANURE. 

When plowed under green, this has proved a verita- 
ble failure with me. I sowed ten acres of it last De- 
cember,and plowed it inwhen just preparing to head, 
and planted it mostly in corn with about one acre 
of the rye ground in cotton. On land that had no 
rye plowed in, the corn is much the best, right by 
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the side of the rye land, and each planted at the 
same time, and fertilized in the hill with raw ground 
bone. The same is true of the cotton, each being 
treated alike, and side by side. All is on sandy soil. 
I am doing considerable farming for a queen-breeder, 
this season. I have 12 acres in corn and 9 acres in 
cotton, besides numerous “experimental” patches. 
If you could pass this way I could treat you to some 
watermelons that are eatable, and not tough and 
stringy, as the market melons usually are, from be- 
ing fertilized with a commercial fertilizer. 
Goldsboro, N. C. ABBOTT L. SWINSON. 


Friend S., I shouldn’t wonder if you had 
got hold of something very valuable. The 
seven-top turnip winters over without a 
bit of trouble. In fact, our ground has got 
so seeded with them that they are a bad 
weed. They will start up during this pres- 
ent month of September, and make a most 
astonishing growth, come into winter stout 
and strong, and furnish greens in the spring, 
before any thing else has thought of grow- 
ing. A — gee | times I have pulled the 

t roots, and whittled off the peel to see 
if there was not something turnip-like about 
them, but found only a slight turnip flavor, 
with a small, tough, weedy root. ow, by 
crossing you may have the great endurance 
of the seven-top turnip and the bulb and 
edible quality of the Norfolk Globe. I will 
explain to our readers, that the seeds were 
sown about the middle of August. I have 
now just be to hoe and thin them out, 
making a nice stand.—In regard to the rye, 
I have had the same experience as your own, 
when I let it get so tall as to show the straw ; 
but where we plowed it under when onl 
knee high, so as to resemble a heavy growt 
of grass, the effect was quite different.— 
Thanks for the invitation to come and eat 
watermelon ; but we have some raised right 
here on the creek-bottom ground which we 
think are equal to any in the world. 


PARIS GREEN, LONDON PURPLE, SLUG-SHOT, ETC.; 
IS IT DANGEROUS TO USE THEM? 

Prof. Cook:—What is Paris green, London purple, 
and Hammond’s slug-shot? I saw in a plant and 
seed catalogue the other day, where the editor of a 
bee-paper said slug-shot is so harmless it could be 
used for tooth-powder, if you choose. I think any 
thing so harmless it could be used for tooth-powder 
would be of little use as an insecticide. Please an- 
swer, through GLEANINGS. GEO. E. CRESSLER. 

Shippensburg, Pa., Aug. 22. 

Prof. Cook answers as follows : 

Mr. Cressler:—Paris green is arsenite of copper. 
It is very poisonous—so much sv that, when mixed 
1 Ib. to 200 gallons of water, or 1 lb. to 75 lbs. of plas- 
ter, itis very efficient to destroy any insect that 
may eat it. London purple is arsenite of lime. It 
is produced by the great Hemingway Manufacturing 
Co., of London, in the production of aniline dyes. 
Formerly it was thrown as waste into the ocean. 
Though it is said to be a little less poisonous than 
is Paris green, it is practically as fatal to insects. I 
like it better, as it mixes easier with water, and 
stays mixed longer. It can also be reduced by mix- 
ing with plaster and flour, even to one part ina 
hundred, and yet be terribly insecticidal. Slug-shot 
is simply arsenic reduced by plaster, and sold at an 
enormous profit. Why not use London purple, do 





our own mixing, and make the profit ourselves? I 

would never buy any of these indefinite compounds. 

They cover too much of fraud and adulteration. 
Agricultural College, Mich. A. J. COOK. 


It is true, that we in our seed catalogue say 
that slug-shot may be used for tooth-powder, 
and I have repeatedly tried it when using it 
to kill cabbage-worms ; but the quantity of 
arsenic contained in slug-shot is so small I 
do not think there is any danger in appl ing 
it to almost any kind of vegetables. does, 
however, leave an acrid, unpleasant taste in 
the mouth, indicating its poisonous proper- 
ty. I have noticed, also, that, where it is 
applied with the naked hand, if it gets 
into a bruise or cut, the effect is decidedly 
unpleasant. When applying it with the pow- 
der-bellows, if you happen to stand so the 
wind will blow it in your face, you will soon 
find it unpleasant to breathe the dust. Now, 
I presume it is very likely true that each 
individual could buy his own arsenic and 
plaster (or some similar substance), and mix 
them for himself cheaper than to purchase 
the slug-shot ; that is, if he needed any con- 
siderable quantity—50 Ibs. or more; but 
where only a few pounds are needed, I 
should prefer to purchase it ready made, of 
just the requisite strength If I am not 
mistaken, it is quite a difficult matter to 
mix the poison and plaster very thorough] 
without the use of machinery, and frien 
Hammond has the machinery. I have had 
some unpleasant experience in having poi- 
sons mixed too strong, and I should prefer to 
pay little better price to have it done just 
right. 


REPORT FROM THE ‘“‘GRAND RAPIDS” LETTUCE. 

Last spring I bought two 5-cent papers of Grand 
Rapids lettuce of you; planted it in hot-bed early 
in April; transplanted in cold-frame, and then to 
open ground one foot in row, two feet between 
rows, and now it nearly covers the ground, touch- 
ing each other in the row with just enough room 
between the rows to walk, placing one foot in front 
of the other, and this, too, on clay ground without 
extra manuring. In fact, it had no fertilizer of any 
kind on it this season. 

I have 160 fine heads just beginning to send up 
seed-stalks. There were a few sports in the lot, but 
only two that wouid be noticed unless examined 
very carefully. As I am growing it expressly for 
seed, I pulled every one that I thought was not 
true. S. W. PIKE. 

St. Charles, Ill., July 5, 1888. 


A MIRACLE IN NATURE. 

I have lived on the same farm over 27 years. 
There is a currant bush near the house, standing 
alone; it has borne common red currants until this 
year, when it hung full of nice large white ones. 
We have neither cultivated it nor fertilized it in any 
way, thinking it was old enough todie. Please give 
a scientific explanation. Mrs. L. LAWRENCE. 

Wayland, N. Y., Aug. 24, 1888. 

You have indeed given us something 
very wonderful, my good friend. Perhaps 
Prof. Cook or some of the rest of our scien- 
tific men-can tell us if such a thing has 
happened before. My explanation of it, 
from what I know of currants and their 
habits, would be that somebody came in the 
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night and dug your currant-hush up, putting 

a white currant in place of it, and did it so 

skillfully you never knew the difference. 

This, I grant you, is very improbable indeed, 

but it is among the possibilities. 
SEED-RAISING. 

Although so much has been said about 
the importance of good, pure, true seed, no- 
body seems to realize yet the great need of 
accurate, careful, and honest seed-growers. 
When we come to buy our seeds we find 
ourselves obliged to pay the highest prices 
for the most desirable and latest kinds, and 
yet few people are found willing to take the 
necessary care and pains to give the public 
just what they want. You may remember 
my talk about Stratagem peas and German 
wax beans. Just now a letter is before me, 
oe for from 10 to 15 pounds of Louisville 
drumhead cabbage-seed. The writer says 
that, before he purchases, he must have 
positive knowledge of who grew it. It does 
not pay to take risks in such a matter as 
this. A great many of our large seed-grow- 
ers employ careful, painstaking men to 
grow their seeds for them—one kind of seed 
on one farm and another kind on another, 
to be absolutely sure that there can be no 
mixture. Below is a letter from a friend 
who bought quite liberally of the Grand 
Rapids lettuce : 


Mr. A. I. Root:—I bought of you two lots of the | 


Grand Rapids lettuce-seed. I started it in the 
greenhouse, transplanted to open ground, and 
pulled out all plants that varied in the least from 
the general appearance, and I now have 16 rods of 
very fine seed just ripening. I write this to know 
if you wish to buy; and if so, what would you pay 
per pound? I don’t expect $100. No other lettuce- 
seed is grown here, so it is absolutely pure. 

Flint, Mich., Aug. 11, 1888. J. L. WILCOX. 

Well, I have offered our friend over $50.00 
for the seed he raised on 16 rods of ground. 

He was smart enough to take advantage 
of the hint I gave last winter, that there 
would be a great demand for the seed in the 
spring of 1889, and he therefore purchased + 
ounce of the seed of usat75cts. It was 
carefully started in the greenhouse, with 
the view of getting the seed, and he was the 
first one among us to be able to announce a 
good crop. Best of all, he has a character 
and reputation for fair dealing, that makes 
ita safe operation to purchase the whole 
lot, even though he has been a comparative 
stranger to us heretofore. My friends, a 
good character and reputation in any kind 
of business are like good seed to start with 
in raising any kind of crop. 

There, friends, I am sorry to tell you that 
the boss printer says if I take any more 
room this time, certain articles will lions to 
be crowded out that we decide must go in, 
so lam reluetantly obliged to stov. But I 
tell you [ feel real happy to think I have re- 








tinue it, the next time you write us on some 
other matter add a Ayan: + to the effect 
that you would like to see the new depart- 
ment kept going. 








A SLATTED POTATO-BOX. 


SOMETHING A LITTLE CHEAPER, AND PERHAPS A 
LITTLE BETTER. 





tions we have pieces of basswood left 

that will not make sections on ac- 

count of bad color, unsightly knots, 

checks, etc., in such quantity that we 
sell, during the busy season, from three to 
four wagon-loads of this kind of wood for 
kindling, almost every day. For years we 
have been puzzling our brains to find some 
use for these refuse pieces of basswood ; 
but nothing has come * to indicate a use 
for more than a very small part of them un- 
til just now. A few days ago, Mr. Warner, 
the foreman of our wood-working machine- 
ry, submitted a potato-box, made entirely 
of these refuse strips of basswood, with the 
exception of the end pieces. We give youa 
picture of it below. 


— 


‘2 the manufacture of the one-piece sec- 





A NEW POTATO-BOX, MADE OF SLATS. 
Perhaps I might explain that the refuse 


sticks are put on to the buzz-saw and sliced 


up # inch thick. This gives the slats. 
The ends of the box are also made of #-inch 
lumber. With our specially made saws, we 
cut the stuff almost as smooth as it can be 
made with a plane; and as the ends are al- 
ways planed, we have a box that is nice 
enough to be painted if desirable. By us- 
ing long barbed wire nails, and putting two 
in the end of each strip, we get a box strong 
enough so that the galvanized iron binding 
ean, I think, be safely omitted ; and we can 
make the price, all nailed up, complete, on- 
ly 20 ets., instead of 25, the price of our 
former potato-box ; 10 boxes, nailed up, will 
be sold for $1.85; 100, nailed up, for $16.00. 
Material in the flat, including nails, will be 
$12.00 per 100. We shall crate them in 
packages of 12 boxes each at $1.50 cts. a 
package, and two of the 12 will be nailed up. 

The more I use the potato-boxes, the more 
I am convinced there should be a good deal 
of ventilation through them. Keeping our 
seed potatoes over winter last year, we 
found a few rotten ones, but they were in- 


duced a heap of manuscript on one corner of | variably in the center of the boxes. The 
my table, that has been accumulating fora | boxes were raised from the ground by 


long while. This hea 


embraces articles | blocks, and separated from each other by 


that I have long wanted to find a place for, | blocks also, so as to allow a full circulation 


and I have just got down to a spot where | of air. 


Now, these slatted boxes will give 


there are a dozen more that I want to see in | a better circulation than the old kind, even 
print very much indeed. Now, if you like | if they are simply piled one over the other, 
this new department, and wish me to con- | without any blocks between them at all. 
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OUR HleHES. 


And the people chode with Moses, and spake, 
saying, Would God that we had died when our 
brethren died before the Lord!—NumM. 20: 3. 


iy one reads this history of the children 








of Israel, and their journeyings 
through the wilderness, he begins to 
feel sympathy with the narrator or 
writer. It is almost impossible to 
write on any subject, even the details of 
history, without making it evident to the 
careful and thoughtful reader how the 
writer feels in regard to the story he is tell- 
ing. In this present book of Numbers, al- 
though it is for the most part a cool and un- 
impassioned statement of facts, yet for all 
that, one’s heart unconsciously warms to- 
ward the writer; and one reason why I have 
selected this verse in the 20th chapter of 
Numbers is a good deal because of the 
uaintness it displays in recounting how 
the children of Israel became once more 
stubborn and_ rebellious. The word 
** chode ” is notin use now; but for all that, 
every reader at once understands what it 
means; and it is wonderfully suggestive, 
especially after having followed the history 
up to that time. Poor old Moses! It is not 
the first time by any means that the people 
‘*chode”’ with him when things didn’t go 
just right. Away back, God chose Jacob 
from among the people as being peculiarly 
fitted for the father of a at kingdom. 
Sometimes we are tempted to think that 
ood men were remarkably scarce in those 
ays, if it is really true that there were none 
better to be found than Jacob. However, 
Jacob came of a good family. No one can 
fail to accord reverence and respect to the 
atriarch Abraham—yes, and to his son 
saac; but notwithstanding Jacob’s bad 
streaks, God seems to have cherished all 
along a peculiar regard for him, especially 
when, toward the close of his life, the bad 
streaks seem to have been gradually fadin 
away. Well, from what we know of Jaco 
it is not a little surprising that there was 
stubbornness, jealousy, and wickedness 
among his boys. One would hardly suspect 
them however of such a crime as putting 
their brother to death; and we feel a little 
relieved when we note that, among the 
brethren, there were at least a few who 
seemed to have a better spirit These 
mothers of Israel were also human, like the 
mothers of the present day, and no doubt 
this had something to do with the bad blood 
in the hearts of those eleven sons of Jacob; 
therefore when we consider the ancestry of 
these children of the wilderness it is not 
surprising that they were, from one point of 
view, a rather hard lot to get along with. 
When under the,,bondage of the Egyptians 
they groaned under their burdens. e are 
not told that they turned to God in their 
distress, and eee to him for help, re- 
minding him of his promises to their an- 
cestors, but no doubt they did, many of 
them. At any rate he heard their groan- 
ings, and in a wonderfully miraculous way 
sent deliverance. It transpires, however, 
that, like the people of the present day, 
many of them were given to grumbling, no 





matter what happened; and as Moses was 
their leader it got to be the fashion to pitch 
into him, and complain to him if any thing 
went amiss. Even before their deliverance, 
as they marched up to the borders of the 
Red Sea they commenced their complaints. 
They seem, also, to have a wonderful talent 
and ingenuity for saying bitter and spiteful 
things. For instance, as they came up to 
the borders of the sea, and, to human eyes, 
were ‘‘in a corner,” they commenced with a 
grumbling lingo as _ follows: ‘* Because 
there were no graves in Egypt hast thou 
taken us away to die in the wilderness ? 
Wherefore hast thou dealt thus with us to 
carry us forth out of Egypt?” And mind 
ou, dear reader, this was immediately after 
hey had been- delivered by a miracle—yes, 
by an astounding series of miracles—from 
the bondage and slavery they had been 
eg e. under. They continued: ‘ It had 
n better for us to serve the Egyptians 
than that we should die in the wilderness.” 
Now, my disposition just at this present 
moment would have been to reply,‘ Very 
well, my friends. If you prefer the bond- 
age of the Egyptians, go back and serve 
them, and die there.”’ But not so with 
Moses. And now it begins to transpire why 
Moses was called the ‘‘meek man.” He 
pays no attention whatever to their slurs 
and insults, but replies like a hero, ‘‘ Fear 
ye not. Stand still, and see the salvation of 
the Lord which he will show you this day.” 
And then followed that wonderful and 
crowning miracle of their deliverance from 
the enemies who foolishly thought they had 
cornered them at last. My friends, all the 
powers of darkness can never succeed in 
cornering a man or a people whom God loves. 
Shortly afterward, when they came tothe 
bitter waters of Marah they murmured 
again, saying, ‘‘ What shall we drink ?”’ In 
fact, f and drink seems to have been a 
standing trouble every little while. They 
had forgotten their deliverance—had for- 
gotten howthe waters of the sea miracu- 
lously stood up like a wall: they had forgot- 
ten the wonderful and unlimited resources 
and promises of the Lord God of Israel. 
The next thing was a lack of bread. I do 
not know how hungry the people got; but I 
do know they became ugly and wicked 
enough to say, ** Would God we had died by 
the hand of the Lord in the land of Egypt. 
; . For ye have brought us forth into 
the wilderness to kill this whole assembly 
with hunger.” My friend, when you get to 
the point that you do not scruple to say out 
lond that you wish you were dead, or that 
you wish you had never been born, you are 
pretty hyena ay in the hands of the evil 
one. At such a time you are ready to speak 
untruth and blasphemy without much scru- 
ple. Just think of the insult in telling Moses 
that he had brought them into the wilder- 
ness to kill them with hunger! Yes, and 
they uttered such speeches as these when 
they were on the road to the promised land, 
“flowing with milk and honey.’ When- 
ever I think of that land I always feel 
a greater affection for my Jersey cow; 
and [ also feel giad that the chosen business 
of my life has n toward the production 
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of honey for the hungry multitudes. Ours 
is surely a praiseworthy calling, brothers 
and sisters; and we have the words of holy 
writ to indorse it. Well, although God 
rained bread from heaven, this did not stop 
their grumbling. Please remember, friends 
that we have reason to think this bread o 
heaven was emeyee | perhaps remotely 
akin to honey-dew of the present day. We 
ure pretty sure, however, that it was more 
palatable than some samples of the a 
dew honey we get in some localities. Well, 
I need not follow the miracles and the re- 
peated murmurings. Shortly after the man- 
na, they complained because they did not 
have any meat, and God sent them quails, 
the very nicest kind of meat, in quantities 
so unlimited that the two or three millions 
of people all had a great abundance. Soon 
after, there was a lack of water again; but 
instead of trusting in the loving hand that 
had, at every exigency, supplied them abund- 
antly, we learn, ‘* The people did chide with 
Moses, and said. Give us water, that we may 
drink.” And then they took to their old re- 
frain, ‘* Wherefore is this that thou hast 
brought us out of Egypt, to kill us and our 
cattle with thirst?’’ Moses finally, in great 
distress, went to the Lord, telling him the 
people were almost ready to stone him; and 
then God directed that he should strike the 
rock. One is reminded of a little boy who 
wanted a piece of cake because his brother 
had one. The brother, as he munched 
away, informed him, ‘* You will have to cry, 
and then mother will give you a piece. That 
is the way I got mine.” It was no human 
mother, however, that these children had to 
deal with. God wisely forbore surfeiting 
them with every thing they clamored for, 
just exactly as he wisely withholds things 
from us when he sees it is very much better 
for us to work as well as pray for the things 
we need. Whata wonderful history is this 
that lies before us—the dealings of an infi- 
nite God with his people whom he has hon- 
ored, by creating them with the power to 
do right or wrong! They knew what was 
right as well as we do; but they were stub- 
born and unthankful as we are. They did 
not scruple to give way to evil impulses just 
as we, dear friends, too often unscrupulous- 
ly give rein to the suggestions of evil 
thoughts. In spite of the miracles, and in 
spite of the =e | relief given them over 
and over again, they did not or would not 
learn the lesson of faith in God. One falls 
to wondering what would have been their 
lot had they been‘ left to suffer Egyptian 
bondage. cre they any happier on the 
road to the promised land, or even in the 
promised land, than in bondage in? Egypt? 
Was it possible for God to do any thing for 
them to make their lot better? Iam really 
afraid it was not possible for God to do any 
ao them so long as they remained 
stubborn and willful; and I have sometimes 
thought it impossible for God to do any 
thing for us so long as we persist in remain- 
ing on the low level of thinking only of self- 
ish pleasures and selfish gratifications. The 
old prophet Ezekiel says,‘*Turn ye, turn 
ye. or why will {ye die?’ And one of our 
avorite hymns thus expresses it in verse : 








Oh, turn ye! oh, turn ye! for why will ye die, 
When God in great mercy is coming so nigh? 

Now Jesus invites you; the — says, **Come,”’ 
And angels are waiting to welcome you home. 

The contrite in heart he will freely receive; 

Oh! why will you not the glad message believe? 

If sin be your burden, why will you not come? 

‘Tis you he makes welcome; he bids you come home. 


Our old friend Moses bore all these mur- 
murings with a wonderful spirit of meekness. 
When even God himself seems to have 
decided that forbearance had ceased to be 
a virtue, and decided on their destruction, 
Moses throws himself in the dust and pleads 
for his stubborn and weak brethren. In 
fact, Moses as the intercessor gives us a 
— of Christ Jesus himself. Well, 
Moses bore this fault-finding and complain- 
ing. through a whole generation. He saw 
the fathers and mothers, one after another, 
die and pass away. and their children grow 
up in their stead. Perhaps he vainly hoped, 
as have many of us at the present day, that 
anew generation would inaugurate a new 
order of things; but, dear friends, humanity 
is humanity still; and our children, as they 
grow up, exhibit very much of the spirit and 
very much of the weakness of ourselves. 
Moses, at the time of our opening text, was 
dealing with a new generation ; but they had 
followed their parents only too well; and in 
their impatience at the lack of water they 
had the audacity to tell him. ‘* Would to God 
we had died when our brethren died before 
the Lord.” 

I shall have to go back a little to explain 
this speech. ‘To add to Mo-es’ burdens, 
every little while some jealous or dissa. istied 
one in the ranks had accused him of taking 
too much responsibility. In chapter 16, we 
are told that several of these, with one 
Korab as their leader, with 250 princes of 
the assembly, even famous men and men of 
renown, visited him with aspeech something 
as follows: ‘*‘ You take too much on you, 
seeing all the congregation are holy, every 
one of them. : : Wherefore, 
then, lift ye up yourselves above the congre- 
gation of the Lord ?” Now, this whole 
thing was the most absurd folly. God him- 
self had chosen Moses as the leader, and had 
commanded him day by day to speak his 
wishes to the children of Israel. Moses, 
with his usual meekness, remonstrated and 
begged them to consider. But they were 
stubborn and rebellious. They even taunt- 
ed him with words like these: ‘* Thou hast 
not brought us into a land that floweth with 
milk and honey, nor given us inheritance of 
fields and vineyards. Wilt thou put out the 
eyes of these men? We will not go up.” 

Their expression about putting out the 
eyes, probably alluded to scenes of cruelty 
among the heathen kings round about them; 
but poor Moses never did an act of cruelty 
in his life. These men finally became so 
mutinous and wicked that there was noth- 
ing to be done but destroy them; and Moses, 
after repeated warnings, called upon all 
who would heed the wrath of God to with- 
draw from that evil conclave, so that those 
who met death met it fairly and understand- 
ingly. With awful stubbornness they stood 
and defied the Lord God of the universe. 
We are told that, as Moses made an end of 
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speaking, the ground clave asunder that 
was under them, and the earth opened her 
mouth and swallowed them up, and their 
houses, and all that appertained to Korah 
and their goods. And the earth close 
upon them. After that a fire came from 
the Lord and consumed the 250. 


Now, some of you may say, dear friends, 
that this was awful and terrible. Some of 
you have censured God for creating human 
beings to be destroyed in this way. My 
friends, God did not and does not create the 
evil that is in us. He did and does, how- 
ever, give us knowledge and liberty to 
choose between good and evil. Even to-day, 
when men show this wicked and depraved 
spirit to such an extent that they imperil 
human life and property, we not only shut 
them up but take life. Most of you have 
heard, probably, of the gang of outlaws who 
murdered detective Huligan in our neigh- 
boring town of Ravenna. They deliberate- 
ly murdered our officers of the law—those 
who were appointed to protect human life 
and property, because they did their utmost 
to be faithful, and because they would not 
give up their prisoner. When Blinky Mor- 
gan had finally been put to death on the 
gallows. I breathed a prayer of thanksgiv- 
ing to God, and I do think it is the duty of 
every Christian to pray that our officers of 
the law may be successful in capturing 
murderers and criminals ; and for myself | 
feel itis right for me to thank God when 
law has triumphed and crime has been pun- 
ished. 

To return to our text. These rebellious 
spirits had the awful hardihood to say, in 
the language of our text, ‘‘ Would to God 
we had died too” with the followers of 
Korah. For the preservation of law and 
order, it is absolutely necessary that pun- 
ishment be inflicted. If murderers and 
rebels were allowed to go at large, neither 
property nor human life would be safe. 
The Bible tells us that the law is a terror to 
evil-doers; but the law would have no ter- 
rors were it not enforced; and any man 
with a spark of good in his heart is taught a 
wholesome lesson by these scenes of the 
punishment of crime. These people, how- 
ever, were so depraved and hardened, that, 
instead of being awed by the awful specta- 
cle of being swallowed up by the earth, and 
seeing fire come from heaven as a vindica- 
tion of God’s wrath and displeasure, they 
deliberately told Moses they wished they 
had cast in their lot with the guilty ones, 
and had been consumed also. When Satan 
gets full possession of the human heart, 
there is no scruple nor limit to its foolhardi- 
ness. 

And now for a practical application of 
this lesson to our own lives. Are we rebel- 
ling against God's plans and purposes? 
Has God a plan and purpose for each and 
all of us? Most surely he has, else we 
should never have been created and placed 
here as we are. He must be dull indeed 
who can not see the plans of the Almighty 
in these things that are unfolding before us 
day by day. Some of us have lost faith be- 
cause, from our feeble and narrow stand- 
point of view, we can not see the reason of 
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these things. Why should there be drouths, 
then floods and cyclones and hail and earth- 
quakes ? A good many of us are dissatisfi- 
ed with our lot in life. How many of our 
readers who till the soil for a living have 
said, ‘‘ Farming does not pay’? We grum- 
ble at the high prices of things we have to 
buy, and we get long-faced, and mourn, be- 
cause of the low prices of the things we 
have to sell. Perhaps I have hitched these 
two extremes a little too close together, to 
make a point on them. Did you never 
think, my dear friends, that, when wheat is 
only 75 cts. a bushel, it enables many broth- 
ers of yours to thank God because it does 
not cost so much to live as it used to? 
And, again, when you grumble and groan 
because you had to pay a dollar a bushel for 
potatoes, did you never think how some 
poor soul who raises potatoes for a living 
would rejoice that he was thus enabled to 
lift a mortgage, or pay back part of the 
money he had borrowed to enable him to 
underdrain his land? Surely there is a 
providence in it all. May be we are too 
weak and small and feeble to catch even a 
glimpse of the great machinery of the uni- 
verse; but even the feeblest one among us 
can trust God, and praise him, whether the 
prices go up or dowp ; whether we have an 
untimely frost, or beautiful fall weather 
without frosts. When you get so near to 
God that you can say, ‘* Even uch he slay 
me, yet will I trust him,” then are you in 
harmony with the universe. Yes, even if 
we have not had a crop of honey for three 
seasons in succession, we can say, ‘* Blessed 
be his name,”’ and be happy still. 


During the last day of our county fair, a 
man stopped his buggy to inform me that a 
handsome brood of young Brahmas had 
taken up their roosting-place ajmost in the 
middle of the highway. Their mother had 
weaned them a few days before; and when 
it came night they huddled together on one 
end of asmall bridge; but they were so 
near the road that it is a wonder the buggy- 
wheels had not cut through their little huddle 
already. Huber and I tried to drive them 
over to the barn, near the rest of the poul- 
try. Poor, silly young chickens! They im- 
agined that Huber and 1 were trespassing 
on their rights, and again and again they 
get back to their chosen roosting-place. 

inally we were obliged to catch them one 
at a time, and put them in a place of safety. 
It was so far away that we did not think 
they would find their way back ; but when 
night came again, there they were in the old 
place of danger, and they stubbornly resist- 
ed any efforts on the part of their best 
friend and owner to put them in a place of 
safety. Poor foolish chickens! But, dear 
friends, are they any worse than poor silly 
humanity, who stubbornly kick against a 
kind Providence that would take them out 
of danger and lead them through green pas- 
tures and beside still waters, yea, even to 
the promised land—a land that floweth with 
milk and honey? My friend, when you feel 
like grumbling and complaining, or even 
looking cross, think of these words I have 
been saying to you, and read over this his- 
tory in your Bible that I have been telling 
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you about to-day. If you have been long- 
ing to know just why God gave you exist- 
ence, and what plans he has 4 py! for 
yourself individually, read the bible ; pon- 
der on it, and ask your Creator to give you 
understanding, and the answer will come. 
[have never known it to fail. And while 
you do this, do not, I beseeech you, hold 
aloof from your fellow-men. God’s plans 
for the children of Israel were for them col- 
lectively, and his plans for us are for us col- 
lectively. After you have begun to study 
your Bible, hunt up the nearest prayer- 
meeting ; pet in with a body of Christian 
people. 1 they are not very good Chris- 
tians, go in with them as Christ the Savior 
would go, to help them. If you have better 
judgment or greater wisdom than they 
have, God calls on you to give them your 
assistance. Go humbly, go prayerfully. 

Whosoever therefore shall confess me before 
men, him will I confess also before my father which 
is in heaven.—MaArTt. 10:82 

Do not find fault; do not grumble; do not 
complain; do not tell what you will or will 
not do; do not find fault with the weather, 
the prices, the crops, the things that belon 
to God, and which you can not er Te 
yourself over and over again, that all things 
shall work nes. par for good to those who 
love the Lord; then set about loving him, 
loving his people, loving his creatures, lov- 
ing this world he has given us just as it is, 
and your life will grow 4 gunn and happier. 
Better still, community all around you will 
age better and happier and brighter; and 
y and by shall be ushered in the new 
heavens and the new earth, according to the 
— of an infinite and all-wise and good 
‘ather—the plan that was founded before 
the world. 
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It is hard for thee to kick against the pricks.—ACTs 26:14. 








MARKET FOR SILK COCOONS. 
THE following comes to us from the U. 8. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture : 


The Commissioner of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., is 
now purchasing cocoons of the crop of 1888. Persons having 
any for sale should communicate with him at once and obtain 
a circular relating to the terms of purchase. If you have not 
yet applied for Silkworm Eggs for 1889, do so at once so that 
your application may not arrive too late. 


Write directly to the Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C. Do not write to us, for we 
know nothing about it further than the above. I 
um inclined to think, however, that the price paid 
will not prove to be very remunerative unless the 
person who produces the cocoons is so situated as 
to have but little else to do. 





THE BEE-STING-TROWEL THEORY IN REGARD TO 
THE CAPPINGS OF HONEY. 


In the last number of the American Bee Journol, 
in the Question-Box department the question is 
asked whether bees do pierce the capping of the 
cells, for the purpose of injecting formic acid into 
honey. The answers are uniformly emphatic to 
the effect that bees do not make any such use of 
their sting. It is admitted by some of the corres- 
pondents that formic acid is in the honey, but that 
its presence is due, not to the sting, but to the pro- 
cess of digestion. 


PRESENT INDICATIONS. 

JUDGING from the number of orders for extract- 
ors, labels, etc., which have poured in recently, it 
would seem that some honey is coming in some- 
where. Indeed, the aspect seems to be changing 
a little bit for the better. Instead of along array 
of “Reports Discouraging’’ in this number, with 
very few of the other kind, you will see about as long 
an array of * Reports Encouraging.’ Some of the 
latter say it is *‘ the best season ever known;”’ “ av- 
erage crop;” “* good, considering.”’ We hope to get 
out a batch of statistics in a few weeks. We shall 
then know a little better about the present status 
of things. 

DISCOURAGING FOR THE BRITISH ISLES. 

In the British Bee Journal for Aug. 30, Bro. Cowan 
tells us that the season of 1888 may be reckoned as 
the most disastrous that bee-keepers ever experi- 
enced in the British Isles. He says flowers have 
been plentiful, but when in bloom the weather pre- 
vented the bees from leaving their hives, and in 
consequence many of the stocks are in a starving 
condition. He brings up the question as to wheth- 
it will pay to feed. For those who have frame 
hives he answers emphatically, yes. He is not 
sure that some of the cottagers who have managed 
to make ends just meet, aside from the bees, can do 
so; but he urges feeding if possible. He is quite 
sure it will pay intheloug run. The failure of the 
honey crop seems to be general. 


ALSIKE—SOWING IT IN THE FALL. 

WE shall be very giad tosell you the seed, friends, 
especially as the price is quite low (only $7.00 a 
bushel); but so far as my experiments go it will 
certainly be killed out by the winter if you sow it 
after the first of September. I have tried it re- 
peatedly, and I never got any sort of astand. Last 
fall [sowed some on one end of a piece of rye, 
giving it the very best market-garden soil. The 
plants came up and made a fine show, but not a 
plant was visible in the spring. I am not certain 
whether the same is true of other kinds of clover 
or not. Lam sure, however, that fall sowing has 
been quite universally abandoned for Terry’s plan 
of sowing in the spring when the ground is honey- 
combed by frost. See Terry’s potato-book for fur- 
ther particulars. 

FALSE STATEMENTS, AND THE THOUSAND-DOLLAR 
OFFER. 

At this time of year, especially at the county 
fairs, the honey-exhibitor will probably hear the 
old cry of adulteration and manufactured stuff; 
and the groceryman who retails your honey will 
probably have to listen to the same old story, in 
spite of any thing either you or he can say. We re- 
mind our readers again, that the editor of this 
journal has a standing offer of $1000 in cash, to be 
paid to the person who will furnish satisfactory 
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proof that comb honey is manufactured by machin- 
ery. To get the matter squarely before such 
falsifiers, please hand them one of our cards, offer- 
ing the reward as above, and say to them, ** Now 
furnish your proof.’ Bear in mind, that these 
cards are furnished free upon application. If you 
know of any person who is in the habit of retailing 
such slander against honest bee-keepers, please 
hand or send to him one of these cards. We are 
glad to furnish them in any quantity for judicious 
distribution. pak gl is 

AN ENEMY TO THE CLOVER, AND PERHAPS TO OUR 

HONEY CROPS. 

WHILE at friend Terry’s we went into a clover- 
field, and he called attention to an insect-enemy 
which seems to threaten trouble, not only to the 
farmer, but to the bee-keeper as well. On page 686, 
Prof. Cook speaks of a clover-mite, and of a clover- 
seed midge. I can not remember exactly what 
friend Terry called it, but he pulled up a clover- 
Stalk, split it with his knife, and showed usa live 
bug, I should call it. It was the same with another 
stalk, and he informed me that I would find one in 
every stalk of clover in the field. It has already 
hindered the blooming, and friend T. informed us 
that scientific men were feeling considerably trou- 
bled as to what might be the result if kept on. 


FIGURES WON'T LIE. 
Yes, but they oftentimes make a deal of trouble, 
owing to this very fact. A great many times cus- 
tomers who wanted our regular Simplicity sections 
have by mistake made wrong figures; and it has 
happened over and over again, that somebody 
ordered sections 44 by 4% when they meant to say 
4% by 44. This mistake in figures not only made us 
a heap of trouble in changing our machinery to 
something irregular, but when the purchaser re- 
ceived them right in the rush of the season, perhaps 
there was more trouble still, fer his sections would 
not go into his wide frames and cases at all. Now, 
let me give you a suggestion. When ordering sec- 
tions or any thing else, if you want regular goods, 
just say “Simplicity sections’’—nothing further, 
then you will get regular stock. If you attempt to 
give dimensions of regular goods, it is the easiest 
thing in the world to make the wrong figure. 
Therefore, just because of the fact that figures 
will not lie, do not have any thing to do with them, 
unless you want something irregular, where the 
dimensions muat be given in figures. I have myself 
had so much sad experience in this way that I avoid 
figures whenever I can. For instance: If I want 
some stuff cut up just so long, I cut a stick the 
length I want it; then I am pretty safe; but if I 
measure it off on a square, and say so many feet and 
inches and fractions, there are two chances for a 
blunder. Possibly I might make one in measuring, 
and the man who measured again might make a 
mistake. Cut a stick just right, and you have 
nothing to do with feet and inches at all. 
pe = 
SEPTEMBER WORK. 


INTRODUCING QUEENS. 








HE months of August and September are, to 
many bee-keepers, a time when but little 
work is to be done with the bees. This is 
particularly the case in those localities 
where there is no honey-flow in the fall. 

After the early yield is over, the bees are apt to be 





neglected until the approach of winter reminds the 
owner that his bees need protection. I am inclined 
to think that this is very unfortunate, aside from 
the honey that might be secured, for itis during 
these months that the foundation is laid for winter- 
ing, successful or otherwise. The bee-keeper need 
not be altogether idle, even if there is no honey to 
care for. These months have always been my fa- 
vorite time for rearing and introducing queens, and 
they have many advantages for this purpose over 
the earlier months. 


QUEENS REARED IN THE FALL, COMPARED WITH 
THOSE REARED AT OTHER SEASONS. 

Queens can be reared more cheaply at this time 
than at any other; and if you choose to buy, the 
price is less. They are introduced at a time when 
the bee-keeper is, as a rule, not very busy, and 
when the bees are not breeding very strongly, so 
that queenlessness for a short time is but little loss. 

The claim is often made, that queens thus reared 
“out of season” are not as good as those raised 
earlier. This sounds well enough; and if the slip- 
shod methods, sometimes advised, are followed, itis 
perhaps true; but experience has convinced me 
that, if properly reared, they are exactly as good as 
the earlier queens, and I have sometimes thought 
them better. The reason why I thought them bet- 
ter was that they would have more brood in the 
hives late in the fall than queens reared earlier, 
thus leaving the colony in better condition for 
wintering. Some have argued that a queen, intro- 
duced too late to lay much in the fall, would prove 
extra prolific in the spring, and it has sometimes 
seemed as if this were so. I have had queens 
hatched the last of September, that, owing to cold 
weather, did not begin to lay until Nov. 9—40 days 
after—and then laid only small patches of eggs, yet 
proved prolific and long-lived mothers of vigorous 
colonies. 


SUPERIORITY OF ITALIANS OVER BLACKS. 


If there is any thing that the past two seasons 
should have taught bee-keepers it is, that the su- 
periority of the Italian bee, so long argued, is a real 
one. 1 started with black bees, Italianized my api- 
ary, then experimented again with blacks as well 
as with other races; and the result is, that I am 
more firmly convinced than ever that the Italians 
are the best. Some prominent bee-keepers, I know, 
have decided in favor of the black bee; but they have 
peculiar reasons for their preference, which do not 
apply to all. These reasons I will try to give in an- 
other article. In this article, though, I will give 
just one argument for blacks vs. Italians that is 
cold fact gained by experience. 

Last year I had a few colonies of blacks, kept for 
experimental purposes. No surplus honey was 
gathered, and I expected to be obliged to feed 
heavily, as the neighboring bee-keepers having 
principally blacks did. I was relieved, though, 
when I came to weigh my bees in the fall, to find 
that but few required feeding, and most of them 
only a little. All the black colonies, though, had to 
be fed from ten to fifteen pounds apiece.: I then 
calculated that, counting extra feed and time, it 
had cost me at least a dollar apiece more, on an av- 
erage, to prepare those black colonies for winter 
than the Italians. What wonder that I decided 
then and there that I would never again own black 
bees any longer than I had to? JAMES A. GREEN, 

Dayton, LI1., Sept. 8, 1888. 
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DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 


It has been our custom in the past few years to offer discounts during the fall and winter on many ar- 
ticles in our catalogue, 80 as to divert as much as possible of the spring trade into those early months, so 
that we may uot be so crowded during the coring months that we can not attend to orders promptly. We 
intend to make the discount sufticient to make it an object to buy early, so that, even if you have to bor- 
row the money, it will pay you to do so, providing you know pretty nearly what your wants in the spring 
willbe. Itis t, too, to get your stuff early, 80 as to have it nailed together and painted during the 
long winter evenings and duli times when you have nothing else to do; then it will be all ready whea you 
need it in the spring. Of course, to offer these inducements cuts down our margin on the goods to a 
small basis; but we prefer to do so rather than have the trade come all at once, and then perhaps be 
obliged to disappoint many of our customers by not shipping promptly. Then, too, we have the machin- 
ery all ready, and it might as well be running as not. Below we enumerate the articles on which we will 
allow a discount, in two lists: During September and October discounts will be 


10 PER CENT. | 5 PER CENT. 


Entrance Guards, Comb Fdn., Fdn. Mills, Parker's 

and Gray’s Fdn. Fasteners, Blood Kollers, Wire-Im- Alighting - boards, Chatf Cushions; Circular 
bedders, Wired Frames, put up and in flat, with and | 58ws and Saw-mandrels; Star Saw-set; Comb-hold- 
without Fdn.; tinned Wire, tin Bars, Carlin Fdn. | 073 ype rn Chaff Division-boards; Enamel 
Cutters, plain Division-boards, Honey-extractors, | moe ane il cote: = for Extractors; 
Broken-comb Baskets, Brood-frames, Metal Corner- | feeders: Files; Barnes Sawing - machines; Wire 
ed, all Wood and Reversible; also Metal Corners, | Nails; Bee-hives, all kinds, put up and in flat; Com- 
Slatted Wood-zine and all-zinc Honey-boards; Sec- | Sieesge-auanete: a aeabans Clark ae een: 
og Frames; Lawn-mowers and Carpet- | Wax-extractors; Daisy Wheelbarrows. . 

No discount on articles not mentioned in either of the above lists. During November and December, the 
discounts will be 8 and 4 per cent respectively. In January,6 and 3 per cent; in February, 4 and 2 per cent. 
After Feb., 1889, no discount. A. I. ROO , Medina, O. 


see, 888: | NEARLY THIRTY TONS 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens “ 
for sale in Full Colonies or Nuclei. Five L. frame DADANT’S FOUNDATION 


nuclei a specialty. My queens and bees possess all 





the good qualities of the most desirable honey-bee. SOLD IN 1887. 
Send for prices. WM. LITTLE, It is kept for sale by Messrs. T. G. Newman & 
6tfdb Marissa, Ill. Son, Chicago, Ill.; C. F. Muth, Cincinnati, O.; Jas. 
{#"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, | Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich.; F. L. Dougherty, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; B. J. Miller & Co., Nappanee, Ind.; 


RIED PEACHES, good quality, at 6 cts. per . 8. Armstrong, Jerseyville, Ill.; E. Kretchmer, 

ib. Good dried apples, 444 cts. per Ib., all free | Coburg, Iowa; 'P. L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, La., 
from worms. Boxed end on cars at those praeee Charlottesvilie. eens te Va. k rf Roweenk. 
pan T. A. GUNN, Tullahoma, Tenn. | bieasant Valley, Dutchess Co., N.¥.; D. A. Fuller; 


ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE andRETAIL. | Cherry Valley, Ill.; J. B. Mason & Sons, Mechanic 
a, U., 


Falls, Maine; G. L. Tinker, New Philadel 
See advertisment = anarher o0 anne Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, Ia.; C. W Green, 


8tfbd 

ee an = sislenieaaltiidaia: cade = =| Waukesha, Wis.; G. B. Lewis & Co., Watertown, 
Wis.; J. Mattoon, and W. J. Stratton, Atwater, O., 
Oliver Foster, Mt. Vernon, Iowa; C. Hertel, Free- 
Sari = | Same fora, fier, kL 

E make the best Bee-Hives, the best Sections, | 78" om So Hones, Veet . 
H * | Woodworth Mfg. Co., Rock Falls, Ll.; J. A. Roberts, 
the best Shipping-Cravws, the best Frames, &. | Ragar, Neb., E. L. Goold & Co, Brantford, Ontario, 


2 We sell them at the Lowest Prices. Canada; J. N. Heater, Columbus, Neb., and numer- 
Write for free Illustrated Catalogue. ous other dealers. 
Write for free samples, and price list of bee sup- 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., plies. We guarantee every of our foundation 
1tfab WATERTOWN, WIS. equal to rampie in every respect. Every one who 
{ ?"In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS. buys it is pleased with it. 
; : os te CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Costs less than 2 cents per week. 3btfd Hamilton, Hancock Co., Illinois. 


(27 In responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


THE CANADIAN BEE JOURNAL. , — 
THE FIRST DOLLAR WEEKLY IN THE WORLD. FOLDING BOXES 
a 
THE D. A. JONES 60., PUBLISHERS, BEZTON, ONTABIO, CAN. tcinclose your COMB HONEY in our Car- 
D. A. Jones is its editor, and this fact is a guaran- ms. ces uced for - Sample 5c, 
, x 20 e Cataloge of Glass Jars, Hone Dbels, 
tee of its worth. It is thoroughly practical and con ete. FREE. Send for it. Address y » 


tains weekly excellent articles from leading bee- 
keepers in the United States and Canada. Fifty-two| A.O. CRAWFORD, S. Weymouth, Mass. 


numbers make a volume of 1040 pages. American | (2 In responuiij: wo this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 
currency and stamps at par. Samples free. a Pei trish, ee ST SES : 


CARNIOLAN QUEENS. Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 20c per lb. cash, or 23c in trade for any 

From the best honey strain, at prices to suit the uantity of good, fair, ave 
je rage beeswax, delivered 
times. Send for descriptive price list, giving hon at our R. R. station. @ same will be sold to those 


ey-record, management, etc. who wish to purchase, at 25c per lb., or 28c for beat 











H. F. SHANNON, | gelected wax. 
16-17-18d Box 56. Clarksburg. Ind. |  Unilegs you put your name on the boz, and no 
Ct? In responding to this advertixement mention GLEANINGS. | yg by mnall of amount sent, I can not hold myself 





responsible for mistakes. It will not pay as a gen- 


h() Untested Atalion Queens, bQe. engl, | ore thing to send wax iy ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
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CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The Pan-Handle bea-Kanwers? Association will hold its next 
meeting in the K. of P. Hall,on Main St.. between Uth and 
12th sts., Wheeling, W. Va., Nov. 21 and 22, 1888. All bee-keep- 
ers are cordially invited. V. L. KINSEY. 

Blaine, © 


PASTEBOARD BOXES 


FOR ONE-POUND SECTIONS OF 


COALS ..HOLE.y. 


THIS box has a bit of “red 
qe ” attached to it to carry 
it makes a safe pack- 











| trunk, if he wants. It can be 
opened in an instant. The 
price of the box is 2 cts. each, 
set up; in the flat, 15 cts. for 
10; package of 25, 25 cts.; 75 cts. per 100; or $6.00 per 
1000; 10,000, $55 00; without the tape handle, deduct 
10 ets. per 100. If wanted by mail, add $1.00 per 
nubaized for postage. Colored lithograph labels for 
utting on the sides, two kinds, one for each side, 
$3.00 per 1000. A package of 25, labeled on both 
sides, as above, 45 cts. By mail, 30 cts. more. They 
can be sold, labeled on one side or both sides, of 
course. We have only one size in stock, for Sim- 
plicity sections. Sample by mail, with a label on 
each side, 5 cts. If you want them shipped in the 
flat, labels alread 'y pa asted on, the price will be ten 
cents per hundre wy By tting them on. We can 
print your name and address in a nice design vant 
on one side of the box for 50 cts. per 100; $1.00 for 
500, or $1.75 per 1000. 

Your name and address, and the kind of honey, 
may be ee rinted on these labels, the same as other 
labels. The charge for so 1000 1°00 will be 30 cts. per 
100; 250, 50 cts.; 500, 75 cts. ; 


A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 
DARANT'S FC FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLE- 
D RETAIL. See advertisement in 
another column. whtra 
ueens, Hives, Given Comb Foundation, 
pplies, German OsEp. Small-fruit Plants. 
a 


BEES FOR SALE. 


I have 80 fine swarms of bees in Simp. and Lang- 
stroth hives, which I want to sell. Price $200. 
Twenty swarms are Italians; honey enough - in 
hives to pay for the whole. F. TOMPKINS, 

Lawesville Center, Susq. Co., Pa. | 


BEES, Qu 
Send for onal ogue free. 








Wants or Exchange Department. 








Notices will be inserted under this head at one-half our 
usual rates. All ad’s intended for this department must not 
exceed 6 lines, and Pe must 8aY you want your ad. in this de- 
partment, or we will not be responsible for any error. You 
can have the notice as ont. upes as you please; but all over 
five lines will cost you according to our regular rates. T ps 
department is intended only “toe bona-fide exchanges. 
changes for cash or for price lists. or notices offerin articles 
for sale can not be inserted under this head. For such our reg- 
ular rates of 20 cts. a line will be charged, and they will be put 
with the regular advertisements. 








Wen: -—To exchange full colonies of bees, 
$5.00, for poultry, seeds, tools, honey-boards, 
fdn., sections, F. P. vas or a thing I can use on 
farm or apiary. W. H. Laws, Lavaca, Ark. 
16tfdb “_ Office, Ft. Smith. 


\ ANTED.—To exchange for extracted honey, a 
10 h. p. horizontal engine, worth $200. I will 

give somebody a rare bargain. Speak quick. 

15tfdb C. H. SMITH, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ANTED.—To exchange dried fruit, peaches and 
apples, for good clover and basswood honey. 
Will give 1 lb. of peaches for 1 |b. of honey. 
18tfdb T. A. GUNN, Tullaboma, Tenn. 


O you wish to exchange extracted honey for sup- 
plies? If so, write at once to 
1l5tfdb CHAS. H. SMITH, Pittsfield, Mass. 


ANTED.—To exchange choice Italian queens 
for comb or extracted honey. Correspon- 
dence solicited. JAMES F. Woop, 
13tfdb North Prescott, ‘Mass. 


WANTED. —To exchange portable baker’s oven 
(could be used for drying fruit) for bees or 
offers. B. M. York, Grove City, Florida. 19d 


\ ANTED.- -To know how many bees you want for 
your Springfield Roadster. L. HEINE, 
19d Bellmore, Queens Co., N. Y. 


Wane. .—Good gold or silver watch, or supplies, 
for bees. F. ERKEL, LeSueur, Minn. 19d 











_ Black and Hybrid Queens For Sale. 


ee the benefit of friends who have black or hybrid queens 
which they want to dispose of, we will insert notices free of 
charge,as below. Wedo this because there is hardly value 
mae h to these queens to iy! for buying them up and keep- 
em in stock; and yet it is oftentimes quite an ——— 

da jon to those who can not agora higher-priced o on 








Carniolan and Italian hybrids, 40 cents. Other 
hybrids and brown queens, 20 cts. each; guaranteed 
young, prolific, and industrious, from natural 
swarms. F. C. Morrow, 

Wallaceburg, Hempstead Co., Ark. 


For SALe.—8 or 10 black and + hg queens in 
October, at ow each. 
Wo. H. COMBs, Marceline, Linn Co., Mo. 


About 30 surplus tested Italian queens, at 50 cts. 
C. WEEKS, Clifton, Tenn. 


Ihave some black ag which I will sell at 25 
cts. each, or 5 for $1.00, as long as they last. First 
come first served, and served well too. 

C. H. EHLERS, Pleasant Valley, Soott County, Iowa. 


bre $1.25; Untested, 50c. 
Italian Queens! Piss i. Tavcon, 
19d Mulberry Grove, Bond Co., Ill. Box 77. 


MELISSA, OR BEE-BALM. 


Can furnish strictly pure clean seed at 50 cts. per 
ounce. Send for 10 cts. — and try it. Now is 
the “ae A plant. Addre 9d 

W. BALDWIN, Focest City, Holt Co., Mo. 
_ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 
sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
column. 3btfd 
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HeNEY COLUMN. 


cITY MARKETS. 


New YorK.—Honey.—New comb honey is arriv- 
ing quite freely, and we quote as follows: 
Fancy white, 1 ibs., 17@18; off grades, 15@ - 
2 lbs., 13@14; * 
Buckwheat, 1} Ibs., 11@12; 2 Ibs. wall. 
Extracted white, 7%@8%. Buckwheat, 514 @6%. 
* California, white sage, 74@73;. Amber, 74@ 
7%. Beeswax, 23@23%. The demand is very ‘good, 
und we would advise bee-keepers to ship as early as 
possible and obtain prompt :cturnos. 
Sept. 26. HiLpDRetu Bros. & SEGELKEN, 
28 & 30 West Broadway, New York. 








KANSAS CitTy.— Honey.--We quote white 1-lb. 
comb at 17@18; 2-lb. comb, 14@16; 1-h. California, 
16@17; 2-)., 14@16. Extracted, 7@7'2; amber, 64%4@7. 
Amber and dark,in bblis., 3@5. Beeswax per \b., 
18@20. CLEMONS, CLOON & Co., 

Sept. 22. Kansas City, Mo. 


Co.umMBuUSs.—Honey.—Demand for honey is good. 
Fancy white, 1-h., 16@18; same, 2-tbs., b@18. Medi- 
um white, 1I-., 12%@14; same, 2-ths., 10@14. Ex- 
tracted, No. 1, 10; No. 2,8. We are receiving large 
consignments of fine stock, and selling on arrival 
at above prices. Beeswar.—We have no market at 
present. EARLE CLICKENGER, 

Sept. 22. _Columbus, Ohio. 

St. Louts. Puan —The demand for honey is 
still light with us. White clover, comb, 18@14; ex- 
tracted, can, 7@8. Barrels, 54@6%. Dark comb, 
11@i2. Extracted, manufactured stock, 4@5. Some 
sections adjacent to us have good fair crops of hon- 
ey; but the general report will not make over } 
crop in this section. Beeswar,21 for prime; select 
yellow, 224%@253. W. B. Westcott & Co., 

Sept. 22. St. Louis, Mo. 


Boston.—Honey.—1-h. white, 18; 2-t. white, 4@ 
16. Extracted, 8@20. Beeswax, 25. Trade is quiet 
and supply is fair. BLAKE & RIPLEY, 

Sept. 22. 57 Chatham St., Boston, Mass. 


CaicaGo.—Honey.—Sales are being made in a 
small way at I8c for the best white comb in pound 
sections. Receipts are light, but there is sufficient 
to meet the requirements of ‘the trade. Extracted, 
about 8 cents for best white. Beeswax, 22 for yel- 
low. R. A. BURNETT, 

Sept. 21. Chicago, Il. 

ALBANY.—Honey.— Market is cine as not enough 
is coming to make a market yet. I don't see why 
bee-keepers persist in keeping honey back in the 
beginning of the season, the best time to sell, al- 
ways. We are selling white-clover, comb, 15@20, 
according to style and size of comb. Mixed-clover, 
comb, bB@1L5. uckwheat, comb, 122@14. White ex- 
tracted, 8@9; buckwheat extracted, 6@7. Consign- 
ments solicited. H. R. WRIGHT, 

Sept. 22. Albany, N. ¥ 

Detrorr.—Honey.—The market is about bare of 
allkinds. Best white comb, 17@18; dark, 16. Ex- 
tracted. 8@10. Beeswax, 21@22 wy. M. H. HUNT. 

Bell Branch, Mich., Sept. 24, 1888, 


CINCINNATI.—Honey.—No change from our last 
quotations. Demand is slow for all kinds of honey. 

{xtracted honey brings 5@8c on arrival. Best comb 
honey, 12@léc, in the jobbing way. Beeswax.—There 
is a good demand, which brings 20@22e on arrival 
for good to choice yellow. 

Cras. F. Mota & Son, 

Sept. 2 ___ Cincinnati, Ohio. 

St. Louss.—Honey. _We have to report a quiet 
market. We quote strained and extracted, in bar- 
rels, 4%@5%, in cans, 7%@9. Comb, 13@15. 

Beeswax, prime, 21. 

Sept. 24. D. G. TurrT GROCER Co., 

St. Louis, Mo. 


For Sate.—About four*tons of honey in first- 
class shape, iri l and 1% Ib. sections. 
JAS. HALLENBECK, Altamont, Albany Co., N. Y. 








HONEY. 


We advise bee-keepers not to scll before getting 
our high prices. State quality, quantity, and style 
of packages; send samples of extracted, with send- 
er's name marked on same. 

¥F.G. STROHMEYVER & CO., 
18-21])b 122 Water St., New York, 
(#7 ln responding to this advertisement mention GLEANINGS, 


ANTED.—To purchase one tothree thousand 

pounds choice white-clover honey in one- 

pound sections. Crates to average about 20 ooeee 

each. J.'T. CARSON, 18 2idb 
325 W. Main St., Louisy ille, Ky. 


MADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column 


NON-SWARMING QUEENS. 


I now have 25 non-swarming queens, bred from 
the queen spoken of in August 15th GLEANINGS, 
puge 649. 1 will take $4.00 each for them. tans | 
were raised in full colonies, and are laying. I will 
guarantee safe arrival by mail, or I will send a two- 
trame nucleus, including a non-swarming queen, 
for even $5.00. I shall keep a careful record of ev- 
ery queen sold, and will ask the purchasers to re- 
port to me next spring. Rk. B. WILLIAMS, 

19 20db Winchester, Tenn. 


tein re sponding to this adver‘ tiscment mention GLEANINGS, 


RUBBER STAMPS. sss'.siigusen°e” 


G. W. BERCA W, Fostoria, Ohio. 


NATURAL STORES 
FOR FALL FEEDING AND WINTERING. 


We offer for sale 300 Langstroth and Root’s Sim- 
plicity metal-cornered wired frames, with from five 
to ten pounds of mostly sealed (some wholly) new 
honey ineach. Wired frames,7%ec per lb. Lang- 
stroth frames, 7c per lb. Delivered at depot. tH) 
foul brood ever within 100 miles. 
i9tfdb HALLETT & SON, Galena, IHlinois. 


tain responding to this advertisement mention GL -KANINGS, 


FOR SALE. _- 
FULL COLONIES OF PURE ITALIAN BEES, 


In A. I. Root’s Simplicity hive, only $4.00. Pedi- 
greed Poland-China swine at ‘rensonable prices. 
White and black ferrets; single ferret, either sex, 
$2.00; per pair, $3.50; per trio, $5.00, Pure White 
Leghorn fowls, single bird, $2.00; per pair, $3.50; 
per trio, $5.00. Sate warrival always guaranteed. 
Address N. A. KNAPP, 
19-20d Rochester, Lorain c ‘0.5 Ohio. 








THE BEE - KEEPERS’ REVIEW 


For September is specially devoted to “ Food, — 
its Relation to the Wintering of Bees.” If 
wish to know the view of such men as Mr. Hed in mg 
J. H. Martin, L. Stachelhausen, Dr. L. C. Whiting, 
Dr. Miller, R. L. Taylor, and O. O. Poppleton, read 
this number. Price of the Review, 50 cts. a year. 
Samples free. Back numbers can be furnished. 
THE PRODUCTION OF COMB HONEY. 

A neat little book of 45 pages; price 25 cts. The 
REVIEW and this book for 65 cts. Stamps taken, 
either U.S. or Canadian. Address 

W. Z. HUTCHINSON, 

613 Wood St. Flint, Mich. 

(7 ln responding to this adverti.cment mention GLEANINGS, 


BEE-KREPERS, TAKE NOTICE, 


To introduce our ont A we will from now until 
Jan. 1, 1889, sell A No. 1, all white, at $2.75 per 1000; 
second class, $2.25 per 1000. All other ectlone ata 
eo Sing ings | low figure. Sample — ons and 
oret st free. Address R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., 
New London, Waupaca Co., Wis. 











